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DOMESTIC 
For the Cake 


¥2 cup DOMESTIC Shortening 

cup granulated sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 Maple Leaf Eggs, well 
beaten 

2 cups sifted cake flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

teaspoon baking soda 


5 tablespoons cocoa 
1 cup milk 


Cream the Shortening until light and fluffy. 
Gradually beat in the sugar, vanilla and eggs 


Sift the dry ingredients together three times 


Add these to the creamed mixture alternately 
with the milk, making about five additions in 
all. Turn batter into two eight-inch circular 
layer cake pans that have been greased and 
lined with waxed paper. Bake at 350 degrees 
F. for 35 


minutes, 


MARGENE 


For the Jcing 
4 tablespoons MARGENE 


2 cups sifted icing sugar (approx.) 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 tablespoons cocoa 

4 tablespoons scalded cream or evaporated milk 

Cream the MARGENE until very light. Add 

about half the icing sugar, one spoonful at a 

time. Then add the vanilla and cocoa. Add 

the scalded cream gradually, beating very 

3eat in the remainder of the 
until the frosting is 

good spreading consistency. 


thoroug! 


icing’ supal 


gradually, 
Ol a 


JOMESTIC “Chocolate Queer cake with 4 / 
delicious MARGENE Icing is easy to make and not expensive 
Your family w lime it, \ ir friends acclaim It 
STIC ensut ake of fine texture, 
ree fron ir pocket | ms of t 
Canadian women have rize cakes with 
DOMESTIH Canada’s for shortening. 
< 
MARGENE Icing stays he last morsel t 
has vyone the way of 
] tea Domestic has been Canada’s most popular shortening for 40 years. Margene, first offered to 
2 Cane inst } ha elf } ne. Margene 
EN ates is delicious on bread, on toast, « ege s. it ( j. its fla r is sweet and fresh. 
Say eS “The Secret of Flavour is Freshness” 
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Let’s Stop the Fourth Wor 


pretend these words are 


ET'S being 
written in January 1961 or January 1966. 
We do not 


any love of fantasy but for what seems to us 


invite the pretense through 
to be a perfectly practical reason; by the end of 

to 
We 
could easily be in the middle of a Third World 
War 


candor 


January 195i it may already be too late 


make the points we’re going to try to make 
anc it is seldom pcssible to speak with 


or sobriety about a war after it has 
started 

So let us assume this is a January somewhere 
n the next decade and the Third World War is 
vehind us. The editor of this magazine will be 
studying the new blueprints for the new brave 
1 to the 
hopes and fatuities of his time, he will probably 


ite something like 


new world Being vulnerable stil 


WI! this: 


Now that 


made 


Communism 
the 


the defeat 
complete 


of 
by unconditional 
surrender Joseph Stalin, Mao ‘Tse-tung 
Maurice Wilhelm 


fitting that the victorious democratic nations 


Deen 
of 
Thorez and Pieck, it is 
a new world gov 
the 


Sovereign Powers 


have laid the structure of 
ernment. With the 
Alliance of 
means too much to hope 


charter of 
it 


war h 


signing of 


the is by no 


that as been 
outlawed forever 
Among men of little there 1 dis 
position to belittle the charter on the 
that it full 
member nations which have 
at le 
the 
Switzerland Luxembourg 
Phe best re buttal to such we ik and 


the 


Vision 


SA 


ground 


conters voting powers only on 


undefeated 
that 


binding 


those 


irmies of ist 250 divisions and in 


illiance’s decisions are 


iny ¢ 


im 
only on ind 
Monaco 
niggling doubts 1s t 
The Great 


their aims 


o to obvious 


point 
so cl 


that 


enough 


Powers osely united in 


and 
them 


are 
any dispute 
to lead to 
and even it 


purposes 
iImonge serious 
inother war is inconceivable if 
the 


magnified the horrors 0 


has so 
le 
foolish enough or criminal enough to provoke 
find 


bomb 
that 


Were not improved ‘I 


f war iny ider 


inother war would himself without 


followe rs 
With the obliteration of 
obstacles remaining in the path of continuous 


Communism the 


peace are trivial and easily surmounted 


we'd better talking this 


blackface 


Perhaps stop 


futuristic and come right out and 
we want to straight 195] 
If a Third World War should come 

it it 


It will resurrect the wistful 


say what 
English 


and 


say in 


even if we should win will solve 
precisely nothing 
dreams of Geneva, San Francisco and Lake 
Success, but these will still be no more than 
dreams. It is true that if our side wins this wa! 
some of the people on our side will live a little 
longer, and under more tolerable conditions, 
than if we had lost it. But win, lose or stalemate 
come out of a Third World War looking 
straight down the same old gun barrel at the 
Fourth World War, the Fifth World War and 
so on until there’s no one left to do the counting. 

The military defeat of Communism will not 
prevent a Fourth World War any more than 
the military defeat of Prussianism prevented a 
Second World War or the military defeat of 
Fascism made a Third World War impossible 

As this is written there is still some prospect 
of areprieve from war. If we get that reprieve it 
We must 
military 


we ll 


is essential that we make use of it. 
make use of it partly to shore up our 


‘ 


ld War Too 


weaknesses; to do anything less would be insane. 
But purely military and defensive measures 


can never give us anything more than an 
extension of the reprieve. We can expect no 


pardon from war until we come to grips with 
the root causes of war, which are not military. 

We must somehow and soon begin to fight the 
causes of war with the same valor and selfless 
fight the 
fourths 


wars themselv 


the 


ness with which we 


es 


As long as three of human 


race 


live in poverty and ignorance——and as long as 


we who are better off do little more than send 
them armies to help fight an ism which they 
have scant will or energy to fight peace will 
not be the natural state of man. Peace will 


merely be a series of incidental silences spacing 


out the crescendoing roar of doom 


These silences are too short and precious to 
be wasted. Already the current silence, barely 
five years old, appears to be nearing its end. 
We might just be able to salvage something 
from its wastage if we made a last college try 
in the little time that’s left. Well, how? 

We in Canada, who have wasted those five 


years as flagrantly as any nation, could begin 
by recasting our attitude to immigration. We 
could and should open the borders of this 
bountiful and sparsely settled land to the 


agonized and dispossessed of Europe and invite 


them to enter not in thousands but in llions 


mi 
In determining who shall be allowed to enter we 
could and should place less emphasis on what 
they can do for us and more emphasis on what 
we can do for them 

For every dollar we must spend to train and 


maintain our special Korea brigade we could 


spend another dollar to train and maintain a 
doctors 


to 


special brigade of several thousand 


We could send these doctors, at our expense, 


fight disease in the parts of the world where 
many millions live and die without knowing 


single day of freedom from disease 
For create 
if there is a Third World War we could create 


every shell and bomb we shall 
with greater ultimate profit to ourselves a meal 
for the mouth of a starving child 

According to the standards of international 
generosity which have existed up to now, we of 
the ‘“‘have’’ races have already been more than 
But 
than-ever-before is not enough to challenge the 


As 


China, Korea and Malaya ought to have shown 


generous to the “‘have-not”’ races more 


wild and specious promises of our enemies 


us, a promise any promise can look good to 


a man who’s sick or hungry. If we chose to do 


so, we of the democratic world could make far 
more beautiful promises than our enemies can 
make. More important, we have the means to 
deliver on our promises and our enemies have 


neither the means nor the morality to deliver 
on theirs 

If. in the shadow of World War Three, we 
the the 


make the decisions which these facts cry out 


cannot find heart or imagination to 


that we must make, then nothing will be settled 


by victory or by defeat. And our sons will face 


the same decisions in the shadow of World 
War Four. 
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This man caught a cold soe ae 
ignored it and went to work as usual 


he developed a fever on the third 


to 
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day... yet delayed calling a doctor. 
RESULT: Pneumonia had setin... 
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4 severe shaking chill followed by fever. 


Pain in the chest after coughing or deep 


breathing. 


Coughing, particularly with the appear- 


ance of rust-colored sputum. 


Home Office: New York 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


COPYRIGNT CANADA METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This woman caught a cold... 


when her temperature went up she 
called the doctor promptly ... on 
the doctor’s advice she went to bed 
... ate lightly and drank plenty of 
liquids 

RESULT: The cold cleared up... 
and she was back on the job in three 


new drugs which doctors prescribe usually 


are most effective when given at the start of 
the disease. For instance, virus pneumonia 
can usually be treated successfully with 
certain antibiotic drugs 


nunization age inst some types of in- 


1 pneumonia has likewise helped 


fluenza an 
to combat these diseases. Other respiratory 
ailments have also been brought under 


better control 


Whiie medical science can now bring 
about more and quicker recoveries from 
the chief health hazards of winter, it is wise 
to be or ard against them. Here are some 
measures which may help: 


I 
Always take care of a cold promptly ... 
if fever develops, call a doctor at once. 


Keep physically fit, particularly during the 
winter months. 


Get sufficient rest and sleep and eat a bal- 
anced daily diet. 


Dress warmly when going out-of-doors and 
avoid damp, inclement weather whenever 
possible. 


Stay away from people who cough or 

sneeze carelessly. 

For more information about how to en- 
joy good health during the winter season 
1 against colds, influenza, and 
pneumonia, write for Metropolitan’s free 


M,*Respiratory Diseases.” 
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Crisis in the Commons: The fun fair open on Sunday? 


The Bearded Lady and the Puritan 


F OUR old friend the Man From 
Mars had dropped in to the 
House of Commons on a recent 

evening he would have realized that 
some enormous issue was 
fought. M.Ps_ were 
each other, taunts were being flung 
from both sides, and passions were 
rising. The visitor from Mars could 
only come to one conclusion— that 


being 
interrupting 


we were debating a vital crisis in 
world affairs. But he would have 
been wrong. 

Be it known to all and sundry that 
the subject before the House was 
whether or not the festival gardens 
in Battersea Park, including what is 
known as a fun fair, should be open 
on Sundays during the period of this 
year’s Festival of Britain. Perhaps 
I should explain a little more fully 

The Lord President of the Council, 
Herbert Morrison, decided some time 
back that Britain should hold a 
mighty festival in 1951 to show the 
world that Islands of the 
Blessed are full of beauty, tradition 
Exactly 100 
years have passed since the Exhibi- 


these 
and hign achievement. 


tion of 1851 was opened by Victoria 
the Great and Albert the Good, so 
why not show to the world Britain’s 
progress in the century that followed” 

Morrison is a Cockney and proud 
of it He was born on the South 
Bank of the Thames and has never 
forgotten that Will Shakespeare’s 
theatre, the Globe, was also in that 
neighborhood. So he announced that 
the headquarters of the 
would be on his side of the river, 


festival 


that a new memorial theatre should 
be erected there and that the centre 
and heart of the exhibition should 
also be on the South Bank. 

A national committee was set up 
to arrange that the whole country 
should join in the plan. Edinburgh 
would hold a festival of the arts, 
Stratford-upon-Avon should have a 


special Shakespeare season with all 
sorts of pageantry, the ancient town 
of Bath should relive the glory of 
its past, that choral societies should 
give tongue and orchestras burst into 
music, that the Houses of Parliament 
should be on view and the Thames 
covered with pleasure boats, and 
that the London theatre should give 
of its glorious best. 

But our ’Erb also knows that 
people want a bit of amusement as 
well so he decided that Battersea 
Park, which is on the opposite side 
of the river from Chelsea, should be 
turned into a festival gardens with 
an art gallery, a museum— and a fun 
fair. The swings and the roundabouts 
would lure the boys and girls, the 
bearded lady and the strongest man 
in the world would extract your 
sixpences, and the ancient cry of the 
barker, ““Walk up! Walk up!”’ would 
be heard upon the land. 

There was only one snag. If the 
gardens were to pay their way they 
would have to be open on Sunday. 
As it happens there are no fewer 
than 57 fun fairs open on Sunday in 
various parts of the United Kingdom. 
Strictly speaking they are illegal. 

But supposing that that iniquitous 
anachronism, the Common Informer, 
decided to register a complaint with 
the courts against the Government 
for running a fun fair at Battersea 
Park on a Sunday? It was a risk 
that could not be taken, so Morrison 
decided to introduce a bill making it 
legal. And that is when the row 
started. 

As soon as it was known that the 
bill was to be put before parliament 
the Lord’s Day Alliance got busy. 
It sent circulars to the churches and 
brought pressure on constituents to 
write letters of protest to their M.Ps. 
This mass lobbying was attacked by 
some of the newspapers as a form of 
blackmail. The Continued on page 30 
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BACKSTAGE AT OTTAWA 


Washington's Got Us Worried 


BY BLAIR FRASER, MACLEAN’S OTTAWA EDITOR 


ANADA’S relations with the 
United States are important 
enough at any time, but never 
in history have they been so impor- 
tant as now. As long as the present 
world crisis continues Canada will be 
under continual pressure at home and 
abroad ‘to follow the American lead. 

At the same time there will be 
pressure in the opposite direction, 
especially at home -sneers that we 
are “just a tail to the American kite.”’ 
Ottawa, trying to steer a course 
between these two shoals, must also 
do what it can to influence an 
American policy which, in any case, 
is bound to have great consequences 
for Canada. 

It’s no wonder, then, that Ottawa’s 
worried about relations with Wash- 
ington. We tend to take them for 
granted most of the time and assume 
they are always perfect. It’s true 
they are better probably than the 
relations of any other two countries, 
but they are not perfect. And under 
the extreme tensions of the last few 
months naturally they haven't im- 
proved. 

Luckily Ottawa has unbounded 
confidence in the top men who really 
run the show in Washington and who 
will have even more influence if 
things get worse instead of better. 
Canadians who know them have 
unreserved faith in such men as 
General George C. Marshall, the 
Secretary of War; General Omar 
Bradley. Chief of Staff; Dean Ache- 
son, Secretary of State; many others 
in subordinate but important jobs in 


U. S. defense and foreign policy. 


machinery. 

Of General Marshall one observer 
reported: ‘‘It’s the character of the 
man that makes him unique. It’s 


INNOCUOUS2> 
KESOLUTION 


. 


easy to find fault with him on 
details--he isn’t a particularly good 
chairman, for instance, doesn’t al- 
ways keep speakers to the point, and 
that sort of thing. But Marshall is 
so transparently honest, so obviously 
trying to do the right thing and be 
fair to everybody that his personal 
prestige and influence are tremen- 
dous. And another thing is that he 
never makes the slightest attempt to 
use that prestige, to throw his weight 
around or the weight of the U. S. 
You can see he’s leaning over back- 
ward to avoid giving any such 
impression.” 

Offsetting these good omens are 
others not so good. In these nerve- 
straining times even Canadians are 
finding it a bit difficult to get along 
with Washington. 

For one thing, Americans have 
reached the point where they can’t 
support anything the Russians do, 
even when it’s right. During the UN 
General Assembly session last fall the 
Soviet delegate came up one day 
with a vague resolution about peace. 
It was one of a great sheaf of pious 
invocations- talking about it after- 
ward Canadian delegates couldn’t 
even remember exactly what it said 
or how it differed from the usual 
aggressive and specious “‘peace’’ reso- 
lutions that are a Soviet specialty. 

They do remember, though, that 
this particular document seemed ut- 
terly harmless —in effect, a resolution 
against sin. Canada thought every- 
body ought to vote for it. American 
delegates said no, they couldn’t. 

“Our people might think there’d 
been a real change in Soviet policy,” 
one delegate explained. “If we voted 
for this Russian proposal it might 

Continued on page 40 


Even a Russian resolution against sin brought an American ‘‘No.” 
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GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


BLAME? 


| BLAIR FRASER REPORTS FROM TOKYO 
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VEN BEFORE the Korean disasters of December, General 
Douglas MacArthur was the most controversial figure in the 
Western world. By some Americans he was and is idolized 

By others he is disliked, distrusted, feared 

Other governments, including our own, seem to share this latter 
view. Policy speeches by the Canadian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Lester B. Pearson, have named no names, but they're all strenuously 

against most of the fundamental courses MacArthur advocates 

Britain’s Secretary for War Emanuel Shinwell has openly charged 

that MacArthur went beyond ‘‘what Britain understood to be 

the objective’’ in Korea with calamitous results. In India Prime 

Minister Nehru explained his reluctance to take any part in the 

Korean affair by saying, among other things, ‘“‘our people don’t 

like General MacArthur.” 

not only between the Soviet bloc and the free world, which would go 


Thus MacArthur is a focus of division 


without saying, but within the free world itself 
All this lends new importance to an old question: What sort of 
man is Douglas MacArthur? 
MacArthur’s own stamping ground, from which I have just 


Within 


Supreme Command, Allied Powers 


returned, is not the best place to find a balanced answer 
the precincts of SCAP 
MacArthur is a godlike figure without flaw, blemish or body tempera 
ture. Outside the big doors of the Dai-Ichi Building, MacArthur's 
Tokyo headquarters, you find a natural reaction to the other 
extreme. Thus the Supreme Commander sometimes appears not as 
a demigod but as a vain old man, his posturing comic, his reverent 
disciples contemptible. 

From both groups, the worshippers and the scoffers, MacArthur 
himself is about equally remote. Even among insiders few people 
There’s a saying 


have easy access to him. Outsiders have none 


in Tokyo: “On a clear day you can see Mount Fuji, and on a very 
clear day you might see MacArthur.” 

That’s not literally true, of course. Anybody can see MacArthur, 
four times a day. All you have to do is stand on the sidewalk outside 
the Dai-Ichi Building to watch his entrances and exits. It’s quite 
a sight and its effect on the beholder depends on the beholder’s own 
prejudices 

Many people are impressed by the little ceremony that marks 
every public movement of the Supreme Commander. Long before 
he arrives you can tell he’s coming by the concentration of Japanese 
police in the neighborhood They stand looking at each other 
nervously, waiting for the first whistle that’s relayed down the street 
as his Cadillac comes into view 
Traffic is 
for two blocks. The big black car rolls up on the wrong side of the 


Whistles then break out in all directions stopped 
street; the honor guard of picked American soldiers snaps to atten 
tion facing inward, while two parallel lines of Japanese constables 
face outward The car door opens; the aide and the honor guard 
salute. The Supreme Commander emerges, salutes off-handedly as 
he strides across the sidewalk without a look to either side 
Even his phys al appearance strikes different people in different 
ways. MacArthur is 70, but you could give an accurate description 
that would sound as his photographs look, a hale and vigorous 40 
tall, spare, erect, the broad shoulders squarely filling the regulation 
army shirt, the profile sterr but strong. Only an unfriendly observer 
would note the slightly sagging paunch, the stringy muscles around 
the throat, and perhaps sourly concede that the old man doesn’t look 
a day over 65. 
When it comes to estimating what he has done, what his stature 
The Mae 


Arthur who so grossly misjudged the strength of the Chinese 


in history may be, it’s even harder to form an opinion 


Communists in December is the same MacArthur who, in September, 
ordered the Inchon landing against the advice of all his staff officers 
That brilliant manoeuvre changed the whole course of the campaign, 
turned apparent defeat into apparent victory. These things will have 
to be weighed much later than now 

But we have another yardstick to measure him by—his virtually 
completed work as Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
the five-year occupation of Japan Here are tangible, durable 
achievements a civilian can understand. If it’s difficult even here to 
make an unbiased judgment, that’s partly MacArthur's own fault 


Back in 1947, after the first Japanese Continued on page 28 


Respected and admired, feared and hated, MacArthur 
stands remote and stern at the bar of world opinion. 
Did he bungle in Korea? Has he worked a miracle in 
Japan? Whatever the eventual answers, Douglas MacArthur 


remains the most controversial figure in the Western world 
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NMOMETIMES I feel like a freak or a monkey in 
a zoo-— if that’s what people mean about being 

; : a celebrity \nd sometimes I feel like erying 
Now ya I Barbara Ann Ss because absolutely strange people are so nice to me. 
Sometimes when I’m walking down the street 

Al | | | 2 . people stare at me and whisper until I begin to 
sill the best-known girl in wonder and worry if my slip’s showing. Sometimes 
when I’m shopping I turn around and look into the 


© | ree | | { | eyes ot people who have heen pet ring over my 
anada. a svimbdbot or cilamoul 


shoulder 


\nd sometimes when I’m skating I can feel the 


a success, N lost of the good will ol all those thousands of people watching 
me and this makes me want to try harder to give 


them a good show 
lime she loves “ss I guess | 


being a celebrity is partly being unable to 
do what you want to do when you want to do it. 


: You put the people and things they expect you to do 
but sometimes under the first. You put yourself and what you like to do 


Se second. In a slightly scary way I sometimes feel as 

is though I, Barbara Ann, didn’t exist at all. I often 


spotlight ol the public eve seem to be something people have conjured up in 
their minds, something they want to believe I am, 
something a little bit better than perfect-—which no 

she feels as though 


one can be 


In the main, though, the same sort of things 
happen to me that happen to everybody else. 

her slip Is showing PI PI wile 
Right now my mother and I have settled for the 
first time for a winter-to-ourselves in a little flat in 


‘Toronto. But we may be put out any minute be- 


soe elo After she won the Olvn eis 60.000 cheered her in Toronto. Fans showered gifts too 
TSS 
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x 
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BY BARBARA 
ANN SCOTT 


As told to EVA-LIS WUORIO 


cause of our two French poodles. It doesn’t help 
to be a celebrity in need. And it’s so heart-breaking 
because the dogs are well-behaved and good. After 
all that long time of looking forward to a home, 
and the trouble of getting settled, I just can’t bear 
the thought of moving again. 

I haven’t had an ordinary ordered life at home 
since I was nine years old, and I’m 22 now. True, I 
have had a wonderfully exciting time and I’ve loved 
it, but it’s been far from a normal home life. First 
it was practicing the same figures over and over for 
eight, nine hours a day at the Ottawa Minto 
Skating Club in the winter, at Lake Placid or 
Kitchener or Schumacher rinks in the summer. 
After a day like that you're too tired to do anything 
else. Then it’s been traveling to competitions and 
exhibitions. And in the last few years, since I 
turned professional, it’s been traveling with shows. 

People I meet seem to think it all very glamorous. 
Well, it isin a sort of a way, but besides hard work 
it’s also living out of suitcases and being ruled by 
curtain times and train schedules. 

I've always tried to be an orderly person. I get 
that from my father, who was an Army man. Even 
on my dressing table backstage I like to have al! the 
make-up I use just so, lined up like soldiers on a 
clean white towel. I like having my suitcases and 
drawers always in order. But still. living out of a 
suitcase can never feel like normal life to me. You 


never feel when you sit down in a hotel chair the 
relaxation I’m sure people must feel at home. You 
never feel, ‘“This is my chair, this is my place, I 
can stay here as long as I like.”’ 

I’ve never worried about people liking me or not 
liking me because I’ve always liked them But 
sometimes I’m frightened when I’m alone on the 
street or in a crowded room. Frightened and sort of 
lonely. I wish then that just one friend would turn 
up who liked me and knew me and expected 
nothing, someone I'd know well enough to relax and 
have fun with, like other girls 

Sometimes people seem to say extravagantly nice 
things to you and you feel they’ve been saying just 
the opposite to others. ‘Those remarks come back to 
you and you wish they hadn’t bothered saying the 
nice things to you in the first place when it wasn’t 
sincere 

Mother has always said being temperamental is 
just a poor excuse for a bad temper. Occasionally 
when I do lose my temper I’m immediately sorry 
and when I feel I’m going to be angry about some- 
thing I try to be alone. Inefficiency and rudeness, 
unfairness and not having done what I should have 


done these annoy me and make me ashamed. 


Having people interested in me and in the things 
I do was hard to get used to at first but now I’ve 
come to accept it as part of my life. It began wher 
I was six and first started to skate and they noticed 
me then, I guess, because I was so tiny. I stayed 


) 


tiny until | was i2 and when I skated people often 
stopped to watch; it seems they’re always interested 
in some little person flitting around 

Now when people look at me and then stop me on 
the street it’s often just to say they've seen me skate 
or wish me luck or ask me for an autograph. Some 
times grandmothers ask what kind of skates to buy 
their grandchildren Little children are full of 
questions When they ask me how to get to be 
like me they seldom wait for an answer. Thank 
goodness, because I could only say it’s much better 
just to be oneself 

Autographs can be embarrassing The other 
night I was dancing at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto and in the middle of a dance a man asked 
me for an autograph. Happily, my escort didn't 
mind, but some boys don’t like that at all 

Another thing is the way people are always 
thinking and saying I’m engaged if they see me 


with a boy. Then they Continued on page 41 
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EK EDGED down slowly toward the strip 
As we sank, the 

seemed to grow higher until they loomed 
on all sides, dwarfing us. Pete cut 
and the propeller on the helicopter and the big 


of beach. mountains 


the motor 


vanes overhead revolved more and more slowly 
We just sat for a moment, 


and finally stopped. 
listening to the silence. Then Pete said, ‘Home 


sweet home. How do you like it?” 
I liked it 


the middle of evergreen wilderness. 
The outside was faced with split 


This was no makeshift cabin, in 


It was long 


and spacious 


logs standing upright; it stood on the shore of 
the lake with its big view windows overlooking 
The roof, which slanted shallowly, 


the water. 


was covered with cedar shakes. Even in the 


bright sunshine the place looked lonesome. 
We jumped down to the beach and began 


unloading our stuff. There wasn’t mucha few 
boxes of groceries and our personal belongings. 
When it was all piled Pete 
the door 


It was quite a place 


beside the steps 


opened 


There was an enormous 


living room with a massive stone fireplace and 


three partitioned bedrooms on a balcony at one 
end. A hall led to three more bedrooms, a den and 
a kitchen. The walls throughout were paneled 
in knotty pine and the floors were hardwood. 


“Great place,” said Pete, our pilot 


“Only trouble is-- nothing works. Tiled bath- 
room with all the but you can’t use 


it because there’s no water.” 


fixtures 


ILLUSTRATED BY MIKE MITCHELL 


By VERA D. JOHNSON 


Norman was plainly baffled. “But why 


he began, “‘what’s the use 

“Except that 
enameled garbage burner that stood beside the 
“That’s 
cooking and heating. There’s enough wood in 
the shed you all You 
can lug in pails of water from the creek—I don’t 
think it will freeze up. If it does, you can melt 
He turned away and opened the 


Pete pointed to the white 


electric range. what you'll use for 


outside to last winter. 


down snow.”’ 
door, saying casually, ‘‘Next year the boss is 
putting in a power plant. You'll get by.”’ 


“What made him pick’ on a Godforsaken 
place like this?’ I asked 
“The boss is like that,’ Pete said “Gets 


whims. Just spotted the lake when we were 
flying over and decided he’d like a hunting lodge 
here. Two weeks later we started flying ma 


terials in. That’s the boss for you.”’ 


Vera D. Johnson, who was borr 
in Birmingham England 
1920, came to Canada at the 
age of x yrew p in Regina 
as one f 1 family sf five 
Now ving in Voncouve he 
the mother of three 

drer ently busy with 
being pub tenographer 
writing a d the 
first one wo most publish 
ed) a musical comedy adio 
play short torie article 


She has her own 
gram of folk songs on CKMO 


weekly pro 


MACLEAN’S FICTION CONTEST, HONORABLE MENTION 


The boss. He 


this fabulous American who planted 


was our boss too now, Norman’s 
and mine 
a hunting lodge in the wilderness just to gratify 
a whim 
“Well, I'll leave you to it,” 
He shook 


smiling and joking but I thought the expression 


Pete was saying 


hands with both of us He was 
in his eyes was curiously speculative, as if he 


rather doubted our ability to get along without 


him 
We stood on the beach and watched the 
take-off. The motor thundered into life and a 


miniature sandstorm raged beneath the machine 
Then the helicopter, like some ungainly barn 
yard fowl that has forgotten how to fiv. lifted 
into the air and out over the lake 

I looked it mv watch It was one o'clock 
I turned to Norman, 


‘Well,”’ I 


who was still watching the 


is well 


helicopter said, “‘we might 
get lunch.”’ 
‘Yeah—-sure,”’ he said, still staring out across 


the lake 
followed me into the 


Then he dragged his eyes away ind 
kitchen He 
middle of the floor while I stuffed old newspapers 


stood in the 


in the garbage burner and added kindling and 


some fair-sized sticks 1 opened the draught 


and tossed in a lighted match. I waited until 


the fire was crackling healthily and then closed 
the draught Norman was still standing there 
How 


rustle up some grub’’ 
‘I—-don’t Continued on page 32 


about getting a pail of water while I 


asked 
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By RICHARD LAWRENCE 
Photos by Lloyd Knight 


Can you recognize a Mormon when you Ste 
one? Earl Peterson (right) is a Mormon: 
the man with the beard is a Hutterite. 
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Sixty-four years ago Charles 


Ora Card led 10 families to 


Canada to escape an American 


law which said a man 


could 


have only one wife. Now the 


25.000 Canadian Mormons rub 


elbows with their neighbors in 


' business and social 


life and 


marry one wife for all time 
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PROACHING the small town of Cardston in 

the southern Alberta foothills, tourists are 

- usually aware they’re about to enter the 

spiritual capital of Canada’s 25,000 Mormons and 

they hardly know what to expect. Nine times out 

of ten they entertain vague enticing thoughts about 

every man having several wives. ‘To almost all 

non-Mormons polygamy and Mormonism add up 
to the same thing 

In this frame of mind an American tourist once 
stopped Joseph Young Card, one of the town’s 
leading citizens, and asked to be shown a real live 
Mormon 

Card pointed to a strangely dressed man ind 
woman on the street the man bearded and clothed 
entirely in black, the woman in a billowing black 
skirt, high-topped black boots, her head covered 
with a blue and white polka dot kerchief 

There!” said Card Mormons.’ 

While the tourist gaped, Card walked away 
chuckling. The strange pair he had palmed off as 
Mormons were Hutterites, members of a religious 
sect that Mormons themselves find curious 

The tourist had actually seen a real live Mormon 
in Card himself-.a Mormon descended from one 
of the two greatest leaders of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, which is the true 
name of the Mormon church 

He’s one of the innumerable grandchildren of 
3righam Young, famous among even gentiles (as 
Mormons usually refer to all non-Mormons) as 
leader of the great trek to Salt Lake City and as 


man who had 19 wives and 56 children. One of 
these children was Card’s mother who named him 
tor Young ind for Joseph Smith, founder of 


Mormonism 


lis father was Cl If 


harles Ora Card who himse! 
had three wives Sought by the U. S. marshals 
who had assumed a strait-laced attitude toward 
polygamy, Charles Card led a new trek to southern 
Alberta and founded Cardston. 

With this background Card is naturally a devout 
Mormon, yet there is nothing about his ippearance 
speech or demeanor to set him apart from a man 
of another faith 

We don’t live apart from other Canadians,” 
says Card We live and work much as any person 
does. Our religion happens to be different, that 
all.”’ 

Mormons are generally proud of their polygamist 
past on the grounds that they acted from a divine 


} 


ind heartfelt religious principle ‘We make no 
ipologies for it,” says Card When our fore- 
fathers entered into plural marriage a term 
Mormons prefer to polygamy) it was done for 


purely religious motives.” 

Many Mormons I met during a week’s stay in 
Cardston have ancestors one or two generations 
removed who were partners in plural marriage 
ind all are proud of it; they claim only the best 
men in the church were allowed to take more than 
one wife At a Rotary luncheon when Card told 
me Brigham Young had had 19 wives and 56 
children, a lawyer near us said with pride My 


great-uncle had nearly as many children and he 
had only four wives.”’ 

But there are no polygamists in Cardston. 
Mormons do not practice polygamy today, nor 
have they done so for 60 years The penalty 
swift and sure is excommunication. John Black- 
more, Social Credit MP for Lethbridge, was ex- 
communicated a few years ago for allegedly 
advocating polygamy. Blackmore denied this 
accusation and said he ‘‘me rely discussed and 
defended the doctrine of plural marriage as a 
Biblical principle, not as a present-day practice n 

Mormons believe as a matter of religious principle 
that polygamy is still correct. They contend it 
was originally willed by divine revelation through 
their prophet, Joseph Smith. To say it is wrong 
would in effect be repudiating the Word of God 
However, when the United Continued on page 37 


This million-dollar white granite temple is 
the pride of Cardston. Temple President W. 
L. Smith allows only “the worthy” to enter. 


Cardston’s Hansens leave for church. To Mormon 


women everyvthing’s secondary to motherhood. 


ai, 


Bishop Peterson runs a garage. He gets no pay 


for his church job which he won in popular vote. 


Joseph Young Card, a grandchild of Brigham 
Young. save: “We don’t live apart from other 


Canadians. Our religion happens to be different.” 
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The two Small sisters, Florence (left) and Gertrude (eentre), disputed brother's will) which left 


a fortune to Mrs. Theresa Small. Eventually they got a settlement, after highly publicized actions. 


A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


What Really Happened to Ambrose Small? 


{ man cant vanish into thin air. Yet 30 years ago a Canadian theatre magnate seemed to do just 


that, He left behind $2 millions, a legal tangle, and a weird mystery that time has only deepened 


By ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 


WENTY -FOUR hours after making the 
biggest deal of his life Ambrose Joseph Small 
43-year-old theatrical m ignate ind part time 
gambler, vanished from his office in Toronto’s old 
Grand Opera House, le iving a childless wife, a few 
puzzled cronies, a wildly conjecturing staff and a 
$2 million fortune 


Small was an expert at peddling melodrama to 


theatre-goers During his early years with the 
Opera House he had helped stage such productions 
as “In Convict Stripes,” “Perils of Pauline,” 

Kast Lynn” and “Bertha, the Sewing Machine 
Girl.” With his own disappearance on Dec. 2, 


1019, he rang up the curtain on one of the juiciest 
melodramas and most baffling whodunits in the 
records of the inadian police 

Kor more than 25 years scene after scene un- 
folded, hammed up by one of the biggest known 


casts of clairvoyants spiritualists, mind readers, 


crooks, cranks, crac Kpots, cryptographers and 
journalists, hooking the audience with such lurid 
material as a woman kneeling in her cellar at 
2 o'clock in the morning telling her rosary by 
candelight, a mentally deranged 1id, a theft of 


$105,000, lawsuits, family quarrels, violent death, a 
forged confession and a letter to the Pope. It was a 
gold mine for the Press and a free rineside seat for 
hundreds of thousands of mystery lovers In the 
library of one Toronto newspaper there are eight fat 


volumes Of Clippings on the case. The story was told 


When Small’s Grand Theatre was torn down in 1946 some 


people thought a body might be due up by the excavators. 
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ind retold and the announcement that Small’s 
bones may have been found appeared with such 
iireless regularity for 30 years that, in Toronto, the 
name Ambrose Small became a mild household 
oke. 

Whenever someone dug an extra-deep hole in his 
garden a waggish neighbor was almost sure to lean 
on the fence and say 
Small?” When work Toronto’s 
subway the gag was used so often that a few people 
began to wonder if maybe they would find him 
there. 


“Looking for Ambrose 


was begun on 


But to the few witnesses still alive it is no joke. 
Most ef them have been interviewed and cross- 
examined into a state of neurosis and just want to 
be left alone. Their attitude was aptly represented 
by the newsboy who went on counting change for a 


solid minute after 'd mentioned Ambrose Small, 


then told me: “Look, forget it. I don’t even want 
ind a silent drinker who 


first played dumb, ther said, “If you mention my 


to hear that name again”; 


name I’ll murder you.” 

Ambrose Small was a fast operator who had 
parlayed a penniless start amid the sawdust and 
cigar smoke of his father’s bar to the top spot in the 
He owned theatres in 
Poronto, Hamilton, London, St. Thomas, Kingston 


theatrical world in Canada 


and Peterborough, and controlled the bookings for 


62 more, chiefly in Ontario, although he had 
extended some interests as far as the Pacific coast. 
He was a slight, high-complexioned, hollow-cheeked 
man with a walrus mustache, a quick nervous 
manner, a temperament that was noisy and bluff 
when things were going well, bleak and watchful 
when he was crossed, and a fondness for traveling, 
making big bets and minding his own busines 


There probably never was a character more 


difficult to appraise at a distance of 30 years I 
found people who could describe him for hours on 
cold-blooded blackmailer, 


welcher and swindler who made his dough fixing 


end as a slanderer, 
races, needling jokers into contracts and blaming his 
employees if he was caught. It is told by a man 
whose dislike of Small was equalled only by Small’s 
dislike of him that one business 
n identity with: “I may be a 


acquaintance 


corrected an error 
damned liar and a damned thief, but you insult me, 
Ambrose J. Small’; and 
itnother. when he heard there was a chance Small 
had been killed and buried in the Rosedale dump, 


sir, when you call me 


rubbed his hands with delight and implied that it 
couldn’t have happened to a nicer guy 

On the other hand I talked with people who had 
Bill Wampole, 
cloakroom and candy 
concession in Small’s Grand Theatre, told me: ‘‘He 
In all the 
years | worked in the Grand he never charged me a 


nothing but good to say for him 
who had the opera glass 
was one of the best friends I ever had 
dime for my concession.”’ On the eve of selling out 
his holdings Small spoke of buying another theatre 
iust to provide jobs for bis staff at the Grand. His 


Sa hero. 


two sisters regarded him His wife spoKe 


of his generosity (on order for her at the time of his 


disappearance: a $10.000 limousine, a $3,500 seal- 
skin coat trimmed with chinchilla, a $3,000 set of 


silver fox and a $10,000 pearl necklace) and 
throughout her testimony referred to him the way 
inv wife would speak of a devoted husband who 
made an occasional slip 

The day before Small’s disappearance he had sold 
‘Il his theatrical holdings to Trans-Canada Theatres 
Ltd. for $1.700,000. The deal had been closed in the 
law offices of Osler and Harcourt in the presence of 
Small’s friend and attorney, KE. W. M. Flock; Mrs. 
W. J. Shaughnessy, representing Trans- 


Shaughnessy had brought from 


Small; and 
Canada Theatres 
Montreal a certified cheque for the down payment 
of $1 million (Trans-Canada folded before any of 
the $700,000 balance had been paid 


On the morning of Tuesday, Dec. the day of 
Small’s disappearance, he and his wife left their 
home in Toronto’s stately old Rosedale at different 


times, having arranged to meet at the Grand Opera 
House on the south side of Adelaide Street, between 
Bay and Yonge, in downtown Toronto, They were 
en to clear up a few remaining details with Flock 


und d posit the cheque. 


a 


Ambrose J. Small closed a deal for S1.700,000 on Dee. Tf. 


When Mrs. Small Flock 
was already there and the two waited in the lobby 
until Small 
whistling ‘“‘Mickey, pretty Mickey, with your hair 
Mr. and Mrs. Small left Flock, went 
at King and Yonge Streets 


irrived at the Grand, 


arrived sometime around o'clock 
of raven hue.” 
to the Dominion Bank 
came back to the Grand and joined Flock for lunch 
in a tearoom adjoining the theatre 
After lunch Small dropped his wife off at 

Catholic orphanage on Bond Street, where she had 
been doing charity work, saying that he would he 


home for dinner at 6. At 5 Small had another last 


John Doughty (below), Small’s secre- 
tary, was charged with kidnapping and 
theft. served four years in jail. At 
right: Inspector A. Mitchell. who got 


leads from lunatics and mind readers, 


1919, Next day he 


vanished, 


F loc k 


As far as it is positively known he 


minute conference with Flock in the Grand 
left him at 5.30 

was the last person to see Small 
Mrs. Small returned hom« 


her husband didn’t show up for supper she 


When 


began to 


p.m 


check with the people he worked with ending up 


with a betting commissioner named Flynn who told 


her Don’t be so fussv about it Give the m 


some liberty Nobody was particularly alarmed 
is Small was ofter iwav on business and otherwise 


ibsent from heart! ) ind ilthough Mrs 
Small didn’t know where —_ Continued on page 35 
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By SIDNEY KATZ 


HE WORD 


teen iger”’ has so often been 


ssocjated with words like vandal, hood- 
im, irresponsible, brutal and delinquent’ 
that many adult Canadians suspect the 


tee vers of today have about the same standards 


f of Sodom and Gomorrah 


TOLKS 


ot bet Viol 
\ n the recent past there have been vicious 
neidents which make the fear ver real indeed 
Lil ( t 1 Va ouver where a group of boys 
P he face of a passerby with razor-edged spring 
‘ hye follow the flaming headlines in the 
re ingry editorials, the outraged 
Vitor 
But it true that today’s 
t wer is more criminally 
nded than the teen-ager of 
ie 40 or 1920 Has juvenile 
rime Canada reat hed an ill 
4 time high? Can we believe that 
nber ) 
‘ Ose iro 
Vi ed war against society 
ky lo 1 the inswers to these 
el | ro Montreal to 
\ ‘ everal communities 
I ‘ ‘ e with police authorities, 
ers and with young delinquents 
My « he immarized as follows 
eral larm Newspapers 
i : £ » have perhaps uninten 
rer e prevalence of teen-age 
i I \ er it was reported recently 
t | ed very eet light over 
owt ‘ ) or he blackout And 
é 1 comr ippo ted to confirm a 
th thor of dollar n property 


Though isolated outbreaks of teen-age violence alarm many adult 
juvenile delinquency has actually decreased. 
out the gangs that remain if we spend money on 


damage had been done on Halloween of 1949 in 
Vancouver found no evidence to prove it 

The fact is that juvenile delinquency cases have 
been dropping steadily since 1942; latest estimates 
indicate that they have reached a new low 

At the same time it is becoming more and more 
that the 
agers is no mystery. During my entire survey I did 


apparent behavior of anti-social teen 


not speak to or hear of 
not be explained quite simply by a 
knew the 


1 single delinquent whose 


conduct could 


person of average intelligence once he 
facts of the case 


I returned home with a sickening feeling of 
4 


frustration Because social scientists have un 


human behavior, 
Yet through a false 


withholding 


raveled many mysteries of 


delinquency can be prevented 
| 


sense of economy we are essential 


services from young people who desperately need 


them. To the troubled confused youngsters who 


blindly turn to crime, too often our reply is 


‘Punishment is the easiest way to deal with you. 
It’s too expensive to help you find yourself 
Statistically, the picture of juvenile delinquency 
in C 
were brought before juvenile courts across Canada; 


by 1948 


inada is bright In 1928, 10,133 youngsters 


the last year for which there are complete 


estimates the figure dropped to 7,878 From 
1942 to 1948 they declined about 60* 
More recent statistics show this trend is con- 


tinuing. In Calgary, a city of more than 106,000, 
there were 200 major cases of delinquency involving 
1939. By 1948 it had dropped 


R3 In Saskatchewan, 


youths under 18 in 
1949 it 


Hugh Christie, who heads provincial correction 


to 86; in stood at 
institutions, predicts that when 1949-50 figures are 
tallied juvenile crime will be down 40‘ 

Or consider the reports from our federal peni 
tentiaries. In 1944 there were 486 prisoners under 


Canadians, 
Reporter Katz claims we could stamp 
wise prevention instead of punishment 


21 15.8! of all federal convicts In 1949 this 


dropped to 48] only 11.38 ot the penitentiary 


popul ition 
1 modern 


Juvenile delinquents and gangs are not 


phenomenon News reports of 50 and 75 years ago 
have a familiar ring An indignant editorial in the 


Toronto Truth of Aug. 16, 1884, says 


I I 
One thing | found true was that some teen-age 
delinquents ire tougher than their predecessors of 
several generations ago Che reason is that young 


sters pick up the bad habits of their elders some 


times with greater alacrity than they adopt the 
good habits Some teen-agers drink excessively 
but adult alcoholism has reached ill-time pe al 
in estimated 55 of all Canadians now drink 

Some teen-agers carry dangerous weapons; but 
since the war there has been an unprecedented 


number of adult gun-toters around. Some teen 
agers lack respect for remember 


living ina 


their parents; but 


we're time when many adults are cal- 


lously indifferent to thei ged 


parents 
In some communities I drew blanks when I tried 


to seek out teen-age de 


linquents. Il 


\rnprior, a 
tow! ot 1400 in the 
Ottawa Provin 
Corporal Les 
Throop told me a 
onty had the 


Cla Police 


een-agers 


to worry about wouldn't 


have iny worries.”” He 
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and his men have been supervising teen-age dances 
for three years and have yet to lay a liquor charge. 

Twenty-five miles farther along the vaitley, in 
Renfrew, Sgt. Dan Henderson, a chunky red-faced 
policeman who has been on the force since 1929, 
told me: “In the past 20 years the population has 
doubled but the number of young people who give 
us trouble has remained the same.” 

In Durham, a town of 4,000 in Grey-Bruce 
County, 100 miles northwest of Toronto, months go 
by without a single teen-ager being involved with 
the law. In Durham public school (276 children 
wasn’t a single case of hookey during an entire 


there 
term. In the high school an attendance record of 
98°; is normal 

Why the difference between the constructive, 
law-abiding youth of Durham and the apparently 
callous knife-wielding delinquent of Toronto or 
Vancouver? What causes delinquent behavior? 
In brief, these questions could be answered as 
follows 

No child is born delinquent. But children do learn 
from the world that surrounds them — first in their 
homes, later in schools, churches, communities. If 
a child is brought up in an environment where his 
physical and emotional needs are not met properly 
then he will behave differently from the child raised 
in an environment where they are 

Parents are the greatest influence on a child. The 
child imitates the parent ind accepts what he says 
as gospel The way parents treat him will determine 
his attitudes when he meets people outside 

Authorities on teen-age behavior repeat: No 
child is a “born criminal’; no child is “naturally 
bad’: no child has “inherited a criminal streak.” 
The responsibility for delinquency can be properly 
placed on the parents, the community and society 
Usually it is a complex mixture of all three I 
received tragic confirmation of this from teen-agers 
in every community where delinquency isa problem 

One night I spent cruising Montreal in a police 
car and an excited thick-set man smoking a thin 
black cigar came rushing up. He was dragging a 
14-year-old boy and shouting at the top of his 
voice: “This boy is a thief, a criminal; he will end 
The hoy 
had stolen money from 
father 
insisted that the police take 


up on the gallows.” 
his son 
a neighbor and_ the 


him away 

After the father left I talked 
to the 14-year-old ‘“‘criminal.” 
He had a thick, black mat of 
hair which looked as if it hadn't 
been combed for months. The 


faded top. of pink 
served as a shirt; his trousers were old dirty grey 
tweed spotted with holes; his wrinkled scuffed 
black shoes were muddy and several sizes too large 
There were | irge patches of scar tissue on his chest 
and wrists. As I spoke to him vermin hopped over 


pyjamas 


from him to my bare arm 

At first the boy was too choked up to speak. 
Later, over pop we bought at the police head- 
quarters cooler, he was able to tell me something 
about himself 

He lived on one of the most notorious streets in 
Montreal. a street internationally known for its 
houses of prostitution. Families were jammed into 
small houses and there was a great deal of drinking 
There were six in his family and be slept in the 
kitchen with two others. Six months earlier his 
family took in a 10-year-old boarder The boy 
became involved in a homosexual incident with the 
man. The father was not employed steadily and 
there never was enough food in the house 

‘I don’t like it at home and I don’t like it at 
school,”’ the boy told me At 14 he was only in 
Grade 4 

In Toronto I spoke to a 20-year-old who'd been to 
prison five times. In a noisy downtown tavern he 
groped for an explanation to his criminal career. As 
far hack as he could remember, he told me, he’d 
hated his home where his father continually carped 
at his mother. To escape the gloominess of his 
home he joined a neighborhood gang and when his 
family moved out of town he refused to move with 


He was 15. 


equipped for it. He found it easier to steal 


them. He got a job but he wasn’t 
as other 
gang members did. Early one morning he started 
to yank a radio out of an unlocked car, pausing to 
eat a strawberry shortcake w hich he found on the 
back seat. A police cruiser caught him in the act 
He fled and the police fired at his legs. They caught 
him at a lighted intersection 

In Regina I was told of an “incorrigible” 15-year 
old. In the eyes of others he was an ungrateful boy 
who ran away from school and later from a good 
job. But a social worker interested in the case told 
me the rest of the story the part the public seldom 
gets to hear. 

His father was a drunkard, unfaithful to his wile 
She left hin and moved 
to Regina, taking the boy 
with her Another man 
came to live with them 
One day he was shocked 
to discover that the new 


man wasn’t legally mar 


ried to his mother \t 
school he imagined the 
others knew the shameful secret i went as long 
as I could stand it: then I ran away,’ he said 

He got a job, stuck to it for a week, then fled 
gain His employer was puzzled He was 
getting along fine,”’ he said. What he didn’t know 
was that the boy again felt incapable of facing the 
public. He felt guilty about his mother’s immorality 
and was convinced he’d turn out “bad” like his 
father unable to hold any job 

In Calgary I was told of a 14-year-old persistent 
offender who stole and ran away from home. The 
running away started when he was eight the year 
his parents split up He has spent the last five 
years living alternately with his mother, who is a 
prostitute, and his father whom he seldom sees 
In the rare moments that he’s able to talk about 
‘IT wish Mom and Dad 


would make up so we could all be together again “g 


these things the boy says 


In a small southern Ontario town I met two more 
products of a wrecked home: a brother and sister 
Their father was a $10,000-a-year executive who 
lived in the best section of town. What then would 
lead his boy to threaten someone with a knife? 
What would lead his daughter into disreputable 
Not so well 


publicized was the fact that both parents had been 


dives with known delinquents? 


chronic drinkers for years and often stayed drunk at 
home for three or four days, leaving their offspring 
to fend for themselves 

These are typical cases of juvenile delinquency I 
encountered in my trip across Canada As I sat 
talking to teen-age boys and girls in trouble, in pool 
halls, alleyways, corner lots and restaurant hang- 
outs. the words of James Plant, a youth worker, 
came back to me time and again 


15 


Multiply the misery and emotional loneliness of a 
single juvenile delinquent by five, by 10, or by 20 
and you have the makings of an antisocial juvenile 
gang 

Every large centre has been disturbed by juvenile 
gangs since the w ir’s end foronto has had its 
Beanerv Bovs. Junction Gang and others who beat 
up streetcar conductors and rookie policemen For 
: time Montreal gangs engaged YMCA members 


in pitched battles. Winnipeg had its Dew Droppers 


who broke up dances with knuckle-dusters and 
Knives In Vancouver gang activities became so 
flagrant that a spec ial mavor’s committee wa 


org inized to meet the situation 

How are gangs organized? How are they run’ 
Why can’t they quietly fit into communal life 
Perhaps these questions can be answered best by 
describing one gang I contacted in Poronto 

The members range in age from 14 to 20. They 
all come from the same neighborhood and ther 


Whenever 


buddy is in trouble you go to his rescue no matter 


code 1s simple you stick together 


what the odds. They are mostly unwanted unloved 
children seeking revenge on a world which has 
neglected them and made them feel inferior. Of 40 
bovs in this gang half came from homes where 
death. desertion or disagreement had taken away 
one or botn pare! ts: the mapyority of the others 
came from homes where parents rejyec ted them 

Bad neighborhood conditions contributed ther 
evil influences. Some inexpe rienced youngsters who 


live in sections where there is nothing to do and 


where there are already groups of kids with 
delinquent records ire apt to 
ft 
run with the gang ind get 
into trouble WP 


Lon, for example had a weak 


unstable father who withdrew =,“ | 
from life and became a chronic r 
invalid. leaving his wife to | 

P = 
support the family Che father | 
frustrated by failure ilways | ~ 


belittled the boy Lon grew up 
resentful and shy. He couldn't 
mix with kids at the ““Y"’ or Sunday school 
different with the gang on the corner 
Cappy’s parents were divorced when he was 
As long as he could remember he was ! irmed out to 
friends and relatives, some of them pretty cruel 
Ai 15 he can’t remember his father ind hardly ever 
sees his mother who works His entire so¢ il life ts 
spent with the gang 
Most of the boy 


schoo! Half were having trouble in getting or 


have not got beyond public 


holding jobs Spoiled by early emotional ex 


periences, they bristle iwainst suthority and 


regulation Why didn’t they spend their time at the 
neighborhood Tgp “Too supervised too fussy. 
Mostly for high-school kids.’ 

The girls who hang around with the gang are 
driven by similar needs to feel wanted, to feel 
important They have a desperate need for at 
[wo of them stole clothes in a department 
Another shoplifted to 


tention 
store for two of the boys 


enable her boy friend Continued on page 44 
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Phe fashionable Duchess is a devoted mother, spends much of her time at The Coppins. 
her family home, with young Duke of Kent (left), Prince Michael and Princess Alexandra. 


MOST 
GLAMOROUS WIDOW 


The storv-book Duchess of Kent, exiled in one war and 
widowed in another, still dazzles European society with her 
aura of romance and high fashion, Her striking beauty once 


caused a commando veteran to fumble the Queen's cloak 


By MeKENZIE PORTER 


UBLIC appearances of that beautiful war 
widow the Duchess of Kent have been so 
few in the past year that London gossips 
believe she wishes to slip into obscurity and leave 
the role of royal glamour yirl to Princess Margaret. 

The Duchess still gets more fan mail than any 
other member of the monarchy —including mar- 
riage proposals from obscure optimists all over the 
world. In her home, The Coppins, Iver, Buck- 
inghamshire, she still keeps a police whistle handy 
in case detectives fail to intercept crackpot suitors 
who sometimes prowl the grounds. Mass-produc- 
tion dressmakers still whirl off an avalanche of 
copies for adoring stenographers every time the 
Duchess is photographed in a new creation. And 
contemporaries, who remember how she dazzled 
the world on her marriage in 1934 to King George 
V’s youngest son, still speak of her nostalgically as 
Marina. 

But during 1950 she made only three formal 
public appearances. One American correspondent 
in London has described her as “‘the Widow of 
Coppins.”” But there is no hint in her manner that 
she has retired into that bleak mourning which 
prompted Rudyard Kipling to call Queen Victoria 
“the Widow of Windsor.’ 

Instead the Duchess’ activities suggest that time 
has healed her grief for the debonair husband who 
was killed with the RAF when his aircraft hit a 
Scottish mountainside in 1942, and that she is now 
determined to rid herself of royal chores and enjoy 
her private life. ; 

She divides her time between three healthy 
happy children, her relatives in Greece, old family 
servants and the bright set of Mayfair. She usuaily 
travels incognito as “‘Mrs. Green.” 

The Duchess is the poorest member of the Royal 
Family and gets no pay for launching ships, opening 
exhibitions or attending city centenaries. The only 
money she receives from the State is $1,200-a-year 
pension as the widow of an air commodore with 
three children. The late Duke of Kent left $474,- 
000 of which $257,000 remained after death duties. 
Most of this went into trust for her eldest son, 
the present Duke of Kent In 1947 the Duchess 
sold pictures and antiques which belonged to her 
husband for $276,000. The next year she sold some 


of his books for $3,000 The only importa 
material possessions remaining are The Coppins, 
which she is not selling, and some magnificent 
jewelry 

At 44, Marina Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksbourg, Princess of Greece, Duchess of Kent, 
Countess of St. Andrew’s and The Lady Down- 


patrick remains entirely fascinating. 
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Her dark brown hair shows no grey. Her 
green-rimmed brown eyes that her father once 
called “‘fox eyes’’ have a youthful sparkle. Although 
she has more Danish and Russian blood than 
Greek, her nose is classical Athenian. High on 
her right cheek there is a small nervous hitch that 
sometimes gives her face a whimsical, slightly 
lopsided look. 

At a postwar concert for the Commandos’ 
Benevolent Fund a sergeant-major, helping the 
Queen with her wrap, goggled so intently at the 
Duchess that he placed the wrap on the Queen’s 
shoulders inside out. 

The Duchess of Kent has more royal blood than 
any other woman in the King’s family except Queen 
Mary and the Princess Royal. Her father was 
Prince Nicholas, second son of Prince Wilhelm of 
Denmark who accepted the Greek crown in 1863 
and called himself George I of the Hellenes. Her 
mother was daughter of the Grand Duke Vladimir 
of Russia and cousin of the late Tsar 


Gay Blade for a Poor Princess 


If she observed royal precedent, very few men 
would now be eligible for her hand. It was 
rumored in 1945 she would marry Prince Charles 
of Belgium, who was then acting regent for his 
exiled brother, King Leopold. Society gossip links 
her name with Noel Coward, London’s suave 
playwright-composer with whom she has_ been 
photographed, and with Cecil Beaton, the court 
photographer and stage designer. Anthony Eden, 
Britain’s No. 2 Conservative who recently was 
divorced, also has been mentioned as a_ favorite. 

The Duchess, who is a talented artist, has painted 
portraits of both Coward and Beaton. Last March 
one of her paintings was hung in a Women’s 
International Art Club exhibition in London. It 
was called “‘Portrait of a Young Man.” Lively 
curiosity was displayed in his identity. But the 
Duchess wished the subject to remain anonymous. 
Nearly 450 other paintings were offered for sale. 
But not “Portrait of a Young Man.” 

She’s a strong-willed woman and friends say if 
ever she marries again it’s doubtful she will let 
court precedent influence her choice. When she 
was a girl she was at a family conference over 
the breakup of her elder sister Olga’s engagement 
to Crown Prince Frederick of Denmark. Marina, 
according to the published memoirs of an uncle who 
was there, startled her elders by snapping: “‘Why 
the hell should Olga marry him if she doesn’t love 


him? I wouldn’t.” 

Her own marriage was generally regarded as a 
love match. The late Duke was an engaging blade 
who hunted, golfed, drove fast cars, drank double 
whiskies, danced well, admired a good ankle, 


Noel Coward at 1937 party with Duchess and late Duke. He's still a friend. 


blithely played hit tunes on the piano and sang 
lusty parodies of classical ballads. She was an 
impoverished exile when they met in London in 
1928 and when he proposed six years later. Their 
wedding was a joyful much-publicized event and 
their life together was happy and busy. 

Now the Duchess spends much of her time with 
her children and during school holidays she usually 
is at The Coppins with the Duke of Kent, 15; 
Princess Alexandra, 14, and Prince Michael, 8. The 
house, a rambling, two-story, 20-room mansion, 
was left to her husband in 1935 by his aunt, the 
late Princess Victoria, sister of George V. 

When she moved in the Duchess gasped, “‘I must 
have air.”’ 
balustrades and loads of Victorian junk She 
refurnished with splashes of chintz and _ brilliant 
paintwork—dominated by her favorite blue. Now 


She threw out ugly statues, heavy 


she employs six servants but superintends house- 
keeping herself. 
The Duke of Kent is a blond handsome boy 


Her hats are bold. often impudent and shopgirls clamor for imitations. 


Once at the Derby 


she broke Actress Nell Gwynne’s record for hat size. 


as tall as his mother He goes to Eton, owns a 
model car with a miniature engine and wants to 
drive a real car. His title of His Royal Highness 
will pass to his son, then to his grandson and on 
his death the title will revert to plain dukedom 

Princess Alexandra is an outdoor girl with a 
mantel full of cups won at horse shows. She goes 
to a boarding school 

Prince Michael still studies at home with a tutor 
and he’s a tough, amiable boy When the grocer 
in Iver village, a Mr. Platt, hears a small voice 
saying, ‘“May I work your bacon-slicing machine?” 
he knows Prince Michael is around His ambi 
tion,’’ says Platt, “is to be a professional bacon 
slicer 

A few years ago the Duchess and her two boys 
spent a week end at Bexhill-on-Sea, a Channel 
resort Each day the Duchess, wearing an old 
fur coat, lisle stockings and kerchief, took fhe boys 
to the fire hall where they played on the engines 


Rail passengers Continued on page 46 
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H. A. Rogers founded Kinsm 
too old to hold office in t 


HE STORY 


of the Kinsmen service 


is told of 
shown iround 1 mod 
became separated from his 
himself surrounded by inn 
each as he counted (one 
When he 


poised, ind 


ime to 
‘Who t 


I'm the founder of the 


said 


the 


finger at him and continued 

\ithough seldom expres 
attitude toward members of 
is not uncommon 


the 
Kiwanis (Cana 


the oldest Lions 
Canadian 


smaller Gyros and Optimist 


however, t 
club may give ove 


to high spirited 


Kinsmen officers 
E. H. Peterson, C. DO 


% 


ites. 


Rogers 


sed so succinctly 


Whether 


biggest 


reg irded 


tion, members of this vast 
ilways find themselves 
of Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt 


hand shaking 


en in 1920. At 52 he's 
his all-Canadian club. 


H. A 


clubs, that while being 


Rogers, founder 


lel insane asylum he 


hosts. Soon he found 


\ guard ippeared 


and began to check his charges, jabbing a finger at 


Two Three 
he paused, finger 
he hell are you?” 


Kinsmen,”’ Rogers told 


1 said drily, jabbed a 
“Four Five 
this 
Canada’s service clubs 
they belong to Rotary 
Kinsmen (all 
dian American the 
s or any local organiza 


brotherhood almost 


as counterparts 
hat while the average 
luncheon 


ind horseplay of 


r ite weekly 


kind that would make a cheer-leader look like a 
upreme court judge for the rest of the week it 
1 it rious ind successful business ot doing 
od 

In dusty hamlets, brisk towns and brassy cities, 
Canada’s 60.000 service club members raffle radios 
‘ d homes, run bingos, tag days ind carnivals 
o raise { is for children’s camps, vocational 


Meller. J. 


schools, clinics and other welfare projects so far- 
ranging that few 
minimize the amount of good they do 


people would be inclined to 

The Optimists, for example, greet visitors by 
bending over and uttering a strange yowl, straight- 
ening up and singing: ‘Call around any old time, 
Make yourself at home i 
at startled 


and heaving napkins 
But they 


to operate a 


and bread rolls guests. 
provide a hefty $5,000-a-year roll 
boys’ club in Toronto, conduct hearing and vision 
surveys in a school for backward children and 
supply glasses free to any child with defective 
eyesight. 

\ Toronto Lions club provides free outings for 
underprivileged children at Beausoleil Camp on 
Georgian Bay at an annual cost of $7,200 and tells 
its members about it at the annual meeting while 
a gent known as the Tail Twister indulges in such 
hilarious pranks as cutting off ties. 

Recently, at a Toronto Kiwanis club luncheon, 
members sent a girl barging between tables after 
a prominent and b ishful insurance executive whom 
she charged with deserting her at Union Station 
But it Toronto Kiwanis clubs 


which took over Toronto’s white elephant, Casa 


was one of the four 
Loma, made it pay as a tourist lure and dance spot 
ind turned the rich proceeds over to needy children. 

Typical of Canada’s service clubs are the Kins- 


national convention 


men, who celebrated their anniversary last 


summer with a in Winnipeg 


The Association of Kinsmen Clubs is the only 
all-Canadian service organization wholly national 
Kinsmen 


There are 255 clubs from 


in scope. 


celebrating 30th anniversary at Winnipeg convention last year, are (I. to. r.): 
W. Sutcliffe, 


President K. E. Pierce and E. L. Holmes. 
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Every week Canada’s 60,000 service clubmen break loose with 
corny songs, backslapping and other brands of horsepiay. 
But between times they scheme and sweat to help others. 
The Kinsmen, who started in a Chinese café in Hamilton, 


once sent 50 million quarts of free milk to British kids 


By THOMAS WALSH 


Nanaimo, B.C., to St. John’s, Newfoundland, with 
nearly 10,000 members. The group was formed 
in the winter of 1919-20 when Hal Rogers, just 


out of his teens, returned from overseas to find most 
of his old pals gone. On the advice of his Rotarian 
formed 


1920 


father he got together 12 young men and 
a club which held its first meeting on Feb. 20, 
in a room above a Chinese café in Hamilton 
The idea spread like a chain letter as members 
with them. By 


Hamilton, 


moved to other cities and took it 


1926 there were clubs in Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. The first national 
convention was held. The group hotly debated 
and turned down a proposal that it become 
international. It set the age limit for active mem- 
bership at 40 and passed the first constitution 
and by-laws 

Like most members of such organizations, the 


typical Kinsman is 
When he isn’t working himself to a frazzle 


in uncomplicated, yregarious 
person 
on one of the organization’s endless welfare projects 
he displays a degree of unyielding good fellowship 
that make 
From the first 


would a more inhibited type shudder 
firm handshake he calls his fellows 
by their first names and preferably by nicknames 
Even in formal club procedure, ““Mr. President” 
President Ken” Mr 
Siu: Mr 


Kinsmen 


becomes Chairman,” 


“Chairman Secretary,”’ “Secretary 
Banty.”’ 


“inspiration,”’ and they’re not kidding 


refer to their wives as their 
They make 
endless dead-pan use of *‘Kinsmenship,”’ ‘fellow 
Kin,” Kin,” 


“conduct ‘Kindred 


the hearts of 


becoming of a Kinsman,” 
souls.”’ 

Meetings begin with ““O Canada” or King,” 
the Kin song, the 
poilu song of World War I, beginning 


followed by tune of 
“Madelon”’ 


with the words 


sung to 


‘Here we are together once again, 
One and all a happy bunch of men Formerly 
Look 
the hand, grip your toes and show you're full of 
Now it 
of Kinsmanship dignity to 
the hand. 
the land.”’ 
grasps his neighbor’s right hand with his left hand 


this continued iround, grab someone by 


iltered in 
“Look 
They're 


sand.” has been the interests 


around grab 
your the 


\t this point each Kinsman 


someone by friends, 


finest in 
and vice versa, making a chain of crossed hands 
which is rhythmically pumped with much hearty 
“Now ALL SET 
Let’s shout to beat the band Kins- 
Kin—S-M-E-N!”’ 

In smaller centres where the Kinsmen sometimes 
hold their 


test of sincere Kinsmanship to go through this sort 


squeezing until the final lines 
Kinsmen! 
men! 
restaurant it’s a 


meetings in the local 


of thing in full view of non-Kin patrons. General 
Secretary S. H. (‘‘Banty” 
looking, middle-aged 


Bantick, a comfortable- 


man with a_ low-pitched 


chuckle and a slight Continued on page 42 
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tandard fare at stags. Behind the fun is serious welfare work. 
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s welfare is the main part of Kinsmen clubs 


Children 


inettes and 


join the K 
The children are called Kidettes. 


Canada encourage their wives to 


Kinsmen across 
they call 


orphanage milk. 


The Prince Albert group provides $4,000 a year for 
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STARVING 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


F YOURS is a typical Canadian home, it’s an odds-on bet that 

the worst fed person in the family is a woman —either the 

housewife or her teen-age daughter. Nutritional investigators, 
after a series of surveys in Canada and the U. S., have come up 
with the shocking fact that black coffee breakfasts and tea-and- 
toast lunches are causing a rash of crankiness and anaemia among 
women between the ages of 15 and 40. 

Here are the hard facts from Dr. L. B. Pett, chief of the nutrition 
division of the Department of National Health and Welfare 

Women between 20 and 39 show more than any other group 
the warning signs of malnutrition anaemia, thinness, overweight 
which can result from malnourishment, too), protein and vitamin A 
deficiencies. At least 50°; of Canada’s women are undernourished 
in one or more important respects, according to some medical 
estimates 

The housewife is the poorest fed person in the average Canadian 
family, and the poorest diets are found among young unmarried 
women and older teen-age girls tomorrow’s mothers. 
New York State showed that men and younger children in average 
families ate far better than the women. Fully half the women who 


he same situation is being uncovered in the U.S. A survey in 


were studied had inadequate diets and the record among pregnant 
women was even worse. While 83°; of the men ate enough protein 


vod like meat, fish and eggs, only 40°; of the housewives got 
enough of these foods. Half the men drank enough milk every 
day but only one out of three women consumed as much as she 
nee led 
Malnutrition isn’t confined to women, of course. The fact is, 


the late Dr. Frederick Tisdall, a leading explorer in nutrition, 
found in his studies at the University of Toronto that many people 


imply do not eat the kind of meals that promote good health. 


Before his death last year he warned Canadian and U. S. medical 
1uthorities that present eating habits are a major public health 
But malnutrition is far more widespread among women than 
mong men, on the basis of recent surveys 
\ housewife is generally pretty active, with household chores 
{ children to look after. She may even need more food than 
er husband, who often has a sedentary job. She may need as 


h as 3,000 calories a day while a man in an office could get by 
00. But does the wife in the average family eat as much 

is her husband? Hardly ever 
Many teen-age girls don’t pay enough attention to eating either. 
\ New York survey found that seven out of 10 boys ate enough 
protein foods but more than half the girls examined did not. Two 
nut of three boys drank as much milk as they needed but half the 
girls did not get enough milk he result was that girls had worse 


teeth and more skin trouble than the boys, along with pallid sickly 


result of malnourishment among women is difficult 


id sometimes premature childbirth. Tisdall’s studies showed that 


when pregnant women ate high quality meals —-plenty of egys, 
wheat germ and fruit they had far less trouble in 


milk, cheese, 
labor and convalescence than poorly nourished mothers. And their 
babies were far healthier. 

But the most shocking fact in the Tisdall report was this: All 
14 infants who died during the time of the investigation belonged 
to poorly nourished mothers. 

The most common result of malnourishment is nutritional 
anaemia which may not kill you or even put you in bed but which 
you actually can see and feel. A pale tired-looking girl wears the 
danger signs on her face and in her bearing. Nutritional anaemia 
is such a growing problem that the Department of National Health 
and Welfare is campaigning in Canada’s schools for better eating 
habits. 

Feeling happy and full of life sometimes is a matter merely of 
eating what’s good for you. People who eat deficient meals not 
necessarily too little but not the right kind of food often are 
depressed and don’t feel like doing anything or going anywhere, 
without realizing why. Tisdall found that when these people were 
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YOURSELF 


Maybe it’s time Canada’s husbands asserted 


their authority and made their wires and 


daughters eat up or else. Nutrition experts say 


20. of the nation’s women are undernourished 


fed balanced nourishing meals they became more cheerful and had 
a greater capacity for work -almost in a matter of hours. 

During World War II factory surveys showed that workers’ 
output fell off sharply in the late morning. In one plant where 
production was below par it was found that many employees made 
a practice of going without breakfast. 

What you eat may also determine how long you live, even 
though you’re in no danger of starving. In one experiment Tisdall 
found that by doubling the amount of milk in the diet of laboratory 
animals he could increase their normal life by 10°;. 

Why do women neglect proper diet to an extent that it shows 
up finally in their health? Some home economists suggest that 
because of higher food costs many women purposely go short at 
mealtime to make sure others in the family get enough. They say 
that baby comes first, then the smaller children, then father, the 


older children and last of all mother 

But high costs obviously aren't the only reason that women 
don’t get enough to eat. Malnutrition is found in well-to-do families 
too. One explanation is the desire of girls and young women to 
slim. They try to diet by omitting vital foods when their need for 
these foods is great. Especially they tend to skip breakfast — the 
most essential meal for a sense of well-being and to guard one’s 
health. Among stenos and schoolgirls, lunch too is often a thinly 
tilled sandwich and black coffee or soda pop, or even just a candy 
bar 

Even if a housewife isn’t trying to save money, at certain hours 
she’s just too busy to prepare an adequate meal for herself. In 
their haste to get families off to work and school, women skimp 
on morning meals in the expectation of making it up with a good 
dinner 

Heavy use of sugar is another reason for malnourishment in a 
continent where ingredients of good eating are abundant. Health 
authorities say people were better nourished during the war when 
foods were rationed sugar was rationed too and we used only 
half as much as we do now. 

Much the same results were seen in Britain and Norway when 
sugar was scarce during the war. The improvement in dental 
health was especially noticeable. 

Sugar products in moderation are helpful because they make 
other foods more palatable. But sugar in excess dulls the appetite 

Many women say, “But if I eat a good meal once a day, won't 
that satisfy my nutritional needs?” 

The experts say no. In fact, one of the great modern discoveries 
of nutritional science is that you can’t make up at subsequent 
meals for those you skipped. Medical men once believed that if 
you ate a good helping of meat or other protein food once a day 
that was enough. Now they’ve learned your body won’t assimilate 
one big meal. They’re also beginning to realize that foods are 
interdependent: one type of food helps another type to become 
assimilated in your system. 

For example, animal protein foods like meat, fish, eggs and milk 


supply certain acids (called amino acids) and B-type vitamins that 
help extract the energy out of carbohydrate foods like bread and 
porridge. If you ate your breakfast cereal without milk, your body 
would have to work harder to get the energy out of it. Just as 
with an auto engine, if the proper amount of air isn’t mixed with 
the gasoline in the carburetor your car won’t move as efficiently 

Experts now emphasize that adequate nourishment means 
plenty of animal protein foods \ few years ago vitamins were 
all the rage. Everybody was urged to eat more fruits and vegetables 
and those who wanted to save chewing were beating it to the drug 
stores to get theirs in pill form But now -without minimizing 
the importance of vitamins —we’re realizing we have to eat more 
animal proteins, not only because they provide high-quality nutrition 
like iron, ““B” vitamins and other elements that give you vitality, 
but because they help your system use the nutrition in other foods 

Here’s an example Many women take iron tablets to enrich 
their blood But at the Nebraska Experiment Station last year it 


was found that girls who got extra servings of 


protein foods were 
less anaemic than those who took iron tablets but ate less protein 
The latter stored most of the iron in their bodies, but the girls 
eating proteins built more red coloring matter in their blood from 
the iron they got in regular foods 

Modern doctors don’t put pregnant patients on a toast and tea 
diet when they gain weight too rapidly. The unborn child soaks 
up iron from its mother, and only substanvial protein and iron-rich 
meals can satisfy both 


For idequate nourishment you may need more protein if 


breakfast and lunch than you realize You think you're doing 
well with a breakfast egg’? You may need two or three and a bowl 
of milk and porridge, or a solid chunk of meat \re you a bacon 
man If just bacon is your main dish you'd need about 10 slices 


plus two slices of bread to satisfy your morning protein quota 


Eggs Go With Anything 


Here’s your protein need each day i moderately active woman, 


60 grams; pregnant woman 85; nursing mother, 100; girls 16-20, 75 
boys 16-20, 100; adult man, 70 Growing children especially re 
quire large amounts of protein. A child of seven to nine years 


actually requires the same amount as a fully grown woman 


Here’s a handy list of how much protein various foods supply 


in typi il portions four ounces except where otherwise sper ified 
Fish, 20; chicken, 23; liver, 23; veal, 22; beef, 20; pork, 17 

navy beans, 10; cottage cheese, 9; whole milk (8 oz S; egg (one 

6: cheddar chee se, 2; peanut Hutter o7 1: bread, 10 pancakes 


3; a slice of bacon five inches long 
With meat priced the way it is, I'd hate to have to feed my 
family most of its proteins that way, even if it’s savory It would 
take about $20 a week for that much meat for four people 
Fish, eggs and cheese are less costly alternatives Fish is a 
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Fine mesh, pliabl 12 Individually wrapped... 
Gauze ds ar clean-cut edges, h } BAND-AID* Ad ve Bandage: 


Johnson's Waterproof Adhesive Red Chain Cotton. Sterilized Sealed in individual 
Tape — a fast-gripping adhesive This long-hbered cotton is the Johnson's Sterile 
that really sticks... and is also whitest, softest, most absorbent soft, absorbent, sterilized. Ide; Sandage 
noticeably whiter. surgical cotton available. for First Aid and Baby Care. 
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in the Westinghouse 
Adjustomati Waffle 

Baker. $24.95 
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cakes! It’s so quick and easy to fix 
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and economy that y i in the way this handy Westingh * et 
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corned beef hash and tasty griddle 
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‘*Menu Master” Electric Griddle $19.5 
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Even washing clothes can be fun, when you have The perfect companion for your Laundromat 
a Westinghouse automatic washer . the one and the Westinghouse Electric Clothes Drier makes 
only Laundromat. Pop in the thes set the y lependent of the weather ends the bothe 
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The Westinghouse Automatic Ele 
| tric Water Heater heats water faster, 
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hot water 1 every tankful 
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CHEESELOVERS 


brings : cut... Wrapped... 


MELLOW, RICHER » sealed by Kraft right 
FLAVOR 
after the process cheese 


IN EVERY SLICE! 
is pasteurized! 


\Tow—no more guessing when you buy ready-sliced 
N cheese! Here's grand flavor every time! Perfect slices 
every time (no slivers, no dried out edges!) They're 
Kraft-protected slices—sealed in such a neat !o-pound 


package some women “can't believe” it holds eight slices. 


Anexclusive new invention makes possible these Kraft 
De Lure Slices that are formed and cut right after the 


mellow process cheese is pasteurized; then immediately 


wrapped and sealed! very slice ectra mellow! 


You ll be delighted with Kraft De Live Slices—keep 
them on hand regularly for sandwiches, snacks. Look 
for the neat package of Kraft De Lire Slices right away 


in your grocer’s refrigerator case. 
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CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


ALL ABOUT EVE A brilliant 
comedy about the Broadway ‘‘theatuh 
and its gallery of 
Writer-directo Joseph 1 


hectic characters 


Mankiewicz 


gets the utmost from a top-drawer cast 


ncluding Bette Davis Anne Boxter 
George Sanders. For my money 95 
best movie 


AMERICAN 
PHILIPPINES 


Japanese 


GUERRILLA IN THE 
Tyrone Powe versus the 


handsome but 


Empire na 


naive and draggy adventure-romance 
based on the Ira Wolfert novel The 
scenery a lot more onvincing 


most of the people 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE: The script 

nd ts presentation gre expectably 

fenne ee W 


grownup in tone, but 


ams fragile story has suffered in its 


translation from stage to screen Jane 
Wyman the lass who collects glas 
animals nstead of suitors ing the 
forces n her life iclud Gertrude 


awrence, Arthur Kennedy, Kirk Douglas 


HARRIET. CRAIG Joan Crawford as 
an icy domestic tyrant who even ibo 
tages her husbands career rather than 


permit the siiqntest change n her house 


hold arrangements Her downta 


predictable from the start, but its all 


moothliy done and miidly enterta ng 
Wendell Corey is the hubby 

THE JACKPOT Jame Stewart 
both amusing and believable n this 
vely farce about a mar whe wins 


$24,000 


aches in a radio give 


worth of prizes and head 


away show 


LET'S DANCE: Not even a trite 
tedious 
the genial glitter of Fred Astaire's foot 
work Betty 

ned to tea 


and 


backstage plot can eaxtinguist 


Hutton as al n 


she and Mr. A. are finely ma ed ing 
n rious kit about big ty quare 
aa er 

RIO GRANDE Like all other west 
erns directed by John Ford, th on 
has plenty of old song braw 
ng lopstick, and grim rider silhon 
etted against the ky Jnfortunately 
the tempo frequently slows down from 
Qa gallop to a turtle-tread, and the ba 

ative monaae to be both hackneyed 

and confusing 

THREE SECRETS: About a housewife, a 
woman curnaltist na a showgir eagn 
of whom believe thot a smal boy 
trapped on a mountaintop s her own 


fatherless hild it c 


woman 


THE UNDERWORLD STORY 


overdrawr rime me 


rooked news hawk (Dar 


THE WOMAN 


rothing ‘new of 


flicting witnesses. But 


story starring Jear K 
matic fortune-telle Dir 


Asquith who did 


IN QUE 


drama 


tory 


ted by Ant 


Pygma 
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WOMAN ON THE RUN: A fair! 


spense yarn 


for her m ng + 


before 


mum in Denr Keefe 


another of Hollywood 


paperme 


GILMOUR LATTES 


Annie Get Your Gun: Musical. Good 
Asphalt Jungle: Crime. Excellent 


Beaver Valley: Wildlife short. Tops 
Bicycle Thief: Tragi-comedy. Tops 
Black Rose: Costumed drama. Poor 


Blue Lamp: Police thriller. Good 
Breaking Point: Melodrama. Good 
Broken Arrow: Western. Good 


Champagne for Caesar: Comedy. Farr 
Cinderella: Disney fantasy. Excellent 
City Lights (re ve) 


Comedy Top 


Comanche Territory Western ,00d 
Convicted: Prison drama. Good 
Copper Canyon: Comic western. Farr 
Crisis: Tropical susper Good 
Deported: Crime drama. Fair 


Destination Moon: Space drama 
Fancy Pants: Bob Hope farce. Good 
Father of the Bride 
Flame and the Arrow: Dramc Forr 


Comedy. G 


Frightened City: Plaque sma. Po 
Glass Mountain: Opera dram Fa 
Hasty Heart: Tragi-comedy d 
Holy Year 1950: Rome piilar F 


I'll Get By: Musical farce Fo 


In a Lonely Place: Suspense. Farr 


Kind Hearts and Coronets 
murder Excellent for ad ; 
Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye: Crime. Fair 


The Lawless: S 


The Men: Hospital drama. Excellent 
The Milkmon: Durante farce. Good 
Mister 880: Comedy. Excellent 

Morning Departure 
My Blue Heaven: TY musica Foir 


spense d 


Sea drama 


Mystery Street: Crime 


Night and the City rim 


No Woy Out: Racia 


Our Very Own: Family dre 


Panic in the Streets 
Petty Girl: Comedy and 
Prelude to Fame: M 
Pretty Baby 
Reformer and Redhead 
Riding High: Turf 
Right Cross: Box 
711 Ocean Drive: Crime 
Shadow on the Wall 
Sleeping City med 
So Long at the Fair: S 
So Young, So Ba Gir 
Spy Hunt: Espionage. F 
Stage Fright 
Stars in My Crown: We 


omedy. F 


Stella ewba omed 
Summer Stock: M a 


Dror 


Sunset Boulevard 


They Were Not Divided 
Tight Little Island 


medy 


The Titan: Art d menta 


Three Came Home: [ 
Toast of New Orleans 
Train of Events: Dron 
Treasure Island. 8 
Trio medy-a 


rr 


Tripoli: Desert me drame 


Two Flags West: Weste 


dr 


Union Station: K 
Wagonmaster 
Winchester 
Wyoming Mail 


A embittered 
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And as this glass-of-water test 
proves, within two seconds 
after you take Aspirin, it goes to 


work, to bring you Test shows how fast Aspirin disintegrates in your stomach! 


AT THE FIRST sign of a cold—before you do anything else— 


take two ASPIRIN tablets with a glass of water. Here’s why: 
When you have a cold, it’s invariably accompanied by 
a headachy, feverish feeling and muscular aches and pains 
And it’s very important to your well-being that you treat 
ese distressing mptoms with a medication that will 


them quickly! 

ASPIRIN goes tc work in two seconds to end your 
cold—sore throat discomfort. Yet the single active in 
gredient in ASPIRIN is so gentle to the system it has been 
used year in and year out by millions of people without 
ill effect! ASPIRIN is one thing you can take with com- 
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Is MacArthur to Blame ? 


Continued from page 5 


election, a junior official of SCAP was 
assigned to write a report on it. He 
worked for several months, finally 
completed a report which on balance 
was favorable (it really was a good 
election, everyone agrees) but which 
did point out certain flaws 

For several days there was silence 
Then he was summoned to the office 
of a SCAP general, one of MacArthur's 
inner circle 

“This report of yours is a little 
harsh,”’ the general said. “‘I think we’d 
better tone it down in places - 


‘I don’t think it’s harsh, sir,’ the 
young man said “On balance it’s 
very favorable. But I was told to get 


the facts and here they are. This is the 
truth.”’ 

“Son, in my experience I’ve found 
there are two kinds of truths,”’ said 
the general ‘*There are good truths 
and bad truths. The bad truths are 
the kind your enemies can use against 
you,”’ 

MacArthur’s aides and scribes, if not 
MacArthur himself, have his 
name a disservice by magnifying the 
good truths, denying or ignoring the 
rest. It’s natural for the unconverted 
to seize upon the bad truths, the 
inside story” which becomes, by 
implication, the true and the whole 
story 

It isn’t, of course. Unquestionably 
the good truths about MacArthur's 
administration outnumber and out 
weigh the bad truths. SCAP really has 
done a remarkable job 

No defeated enemy has ever been 
treated so generously as the Japanese 
and the effect is plain to see. In spite 
of Hiroshima, in spite of the fire-bomb 


raids which leveled Tokyo, in spite of 


the hunger and poverty still present 
in Japan, there is a remarkable lack 
of bitterness between these ex-enemies 

MacArthur did not originate that 
enlightened policy but he did advocate 
it and he did execute it with com 
petence. Since 1945 the United States 
has poured $2 billions of direct dollar 
aid into Japan MacArthur has 
directed the spending of it 

It’s true, as Japanese like to point 
out, that the cost of the occupation 
itself has come out of their national 
budget and on paper is roughly equal 
to the total of American aid It is 
not true, as they imply, that Japan has 
done no more than break even. Most 
of the so-called “occupation costs” 
have been devoted to useful public 


services 


\ Democracy in Dictatorship 


SCAP looks after the defense of 
Japan-a penalty in a sense, but a 
relief from the biggest single item in 


most national budgets 
SCAP provides a better public health 
service than any Japanese government 


ever gave its peopl Smallpox epi 


demic in 1945, has been almost wiped 
out, diphtheria and dysentery and 
typhoid cut by more than 80‘ the 


TB death rate by one third 

SCAP devised and ordered a land 
reform which broke the Japanese feudal 
system and gave new freedom to the 
70° of Japanese farmers who used to 
rent their land at exorbitant rates 

SCAP has imposed on Japan a 
“superbal inced”’ budget by which the 
country not only pays its way but 
devotes large surpluses to debt retire 
ment The Japanese don’t like this 
“Dodge Plan worked out and en 
forced by Dr. Joseph Dodge, a Detroit 
banker) because they think it puts an 
intolerable tax burden on a very poor 
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people. Nevertheless it has done them 
the service of arresting inflation 

However, the Dodge Plan does illus 
trate one of the anomalies of the 
occupation. Dodge has power to dic 
tate the Japanese budgets “‘Strictly 
speaking I’m just a technical adviser,”’ 
he told me with a disarming grir, ‘“‘but 
they usually take my advice.’ In other 
words (and in other ways, too) Japan 
is trying to establish a free democracy 
under the dictation of a foreign supreme 
command 

This anomaly was quite unavoidable 
No one would have suggested that the 
conquered Japanese be given a free 
hand to do as they liked with U.S 
dollar aid But neither SCAP nor 
MacArthur himself has been able to 
escape all the vices di tatorship engen 
ders, nor the odium it deserves 

One of the Tokyo Press Club's 
favorite stories concerns an American 
reporter who, a couple of years ago, 
wrote some pieces criticizing Mac 
Arthur’s rule. It’s against the law to 
give any military supplies to “‘indig 
enous personnel” (army jargon for 
Japanese SCAP policemen searched 
this reporter’s house without finding 
inything, then searched the home of 
his maid’s parents 100 miles away 
They found an old torn khaki shirt and 
an empty toothpaste tube 

Summoned to GHQ the culprit faced 
a roomful of junior generals They 
pointed to the evidence, reminded him 
that this breach of rules could be 
punished by a prison term. 

The correspondent drew himself up 
to his full height, and delivered this 
enviable sentence: “‘Lackeys, you may 
return to your supreme master and tell 
him I shall be proud and happy to 
go to prison for giving a torn shirt to 
an old and faithful servant 

Needless to say he did not go to jail 
The story proves two things: (1) that 
dictatorial powers encourage bad men 
tal attitudes; but (2) that it is difficult 
to dictate successfully to the American 


Press 
Does Loyalty Come First? 


Japanese have no such recourse and 
have had some bewildering experiences 
One problem is to tell the difference 
between a SCAP “order” and a SCAP 
“suggestion.”’ SCAP is fond of such 
phrases as “we see no objection,” or 
“we think it would be advisable.” 
When the suggested course turns out 
badly SCAP can, and does, disclaim 
any responsibility for it 

One day last summer SCAP called 
a meeting of Japanese publishers to 
talk about purging Communists and 
fellow - travelers from the Japanese 
Press. As a result of that meeting 270 
journalists lost their jobs. When the 
matter was queried in the Japanese 
Parliament the Government denied 
iny part in it~ it was the responsibility 
of the publishers. One publisher I met 
confirmed this, said he hadn’t been 
ordered to fire anybody but merely 
reassured of his right to do so under the 
labor law. But most Japanese news 
papermen, fairly or unfairly, put the 
onus on MacArthur’s men 

The onus is considerable, because 
some of the victims were not Com 
munists at all. One was a respected 
editor of somewhat conservative views 
He had been writing editorials in favor 
of Japanese neutrality (which Mac 
Arthur also advocated before the 
Korean War) and against a peace 
treaty which would exclude the Rus 
sians. His demotion may have been 
pure coincidence, or the work of some 
private enemy (Japanese are not above 
passing the buck to SCAP when they 
can), but it is a fact that SCAP didn’t 
like his editorial line. 

Just who its SCAP, though? Is 


29 
MacArthur personally responsible for 
all these sins and shortcomings? 

Of course not Nine times out of 
10, SCAP is nobody but the subordi- 
nate official in charge of some particular 
section or project But MacArthur 
quite rightly gets the credit for the 
good things SCAP has done, and a very 
impressive record it is. To the same 
extent he gets the-:blame for the bad 

That’s true of any leader. In Mac- 
Arthur's case there is an added, special 
reason to hold him responsible for both 
the virtues and the faults of his regime 
Its top layer is composed of men 
personally loyal to him, loyal to the 
point of adulation. That is a very 
important reason why they’re there 

“Doglike devotion is the one indis 
pensable quality for a top job in 
SCAP,” said a man who has had many 
dealings with the Supreme Command 

He was speaking of th» civilian 
activities of MacArthur's regime, which 
he knows intimately Neither of us 
knew anything about the military side 
But as a matter of pure inference, it 
may be supposed that this emphasis 
on personal loyalty would have similar 
effects in both fields 

Once the 38th parallel had been 
crossed without provoking a Chinese 
attack MacArthur concluded that the 
Chinese were bluffing. They weren’t 
coming in at all. When a few weeks 
later they did come in his intelligence 
officers seemed very reluctant to admit 
the fact that MacArthur had been 
wrong All the early estimates of 
Chinese strength in Korea were fan- 
tastically low, judged by the test of 
battle. 

‘*‘MacArthur said the Chinese 
wouldn’t come in, so they aren’t there,”’ 
one cynical correspondent remarked 
“Like the farmer with the giraff 
there ain't no such animal.” 

That inference may have been wholly 
untrue. For all either of us knew the 
evident defects of Intelligence may 
have been due to ordinary and purely 
military causes. But MacArthur does 
lay himself open to the suspicion of 
posing as infallible 

Shortly before the American Thanks 
giving a friend of mine was touring a 
hospital in Tokyo She noticed a 
Thanksgiving tableau set up by Japan 
ese patients a sort of triumphal arch 
surrounding a portrait oi the Supre me 
Commander, with the legend: “‘We are 
thankful to General MacArthur.” 

My friend turned to the young 
public information officer who was 
conducting her. “‘Do you mean to tell 
me,’’ she asked, “that we're teaching 
the Japs to offer prayers of thanks to 
MacArthur?” 

“Tam sorry, but I cannot discuss the 
Supreme Commander,” the subaltern 
replied stiffly 

Some people tell you MacArthur’s 
imperial attitudes make a great impres 
sion on the Japanese: accustomed to 
worship their Emperor, they bow read 
ily to a new supreme power 

MacArthur could do his country and 
the free world no greater service than 
to win over the Japanese people to 
firm friendship and alliance 

If MacArthur has won them over 
as he believes that is a victory beside 
which any defeats in Korea become 


insignificant But has he done it 

Among the Japanese I met not one 
uttered a word of criticism of General 
MacArthur. They seemed grateful to 
him, as indeed they have reason to be 
One, a Japanese Christian woman of 
great intelligence and charm, told me 
a long story about a famous Japanese 
artisan who worked in lacquer. He 
had been obsessed with fear and hatred 
of the American conqueror, but the fear 
and the hatred melted when G.I.’s of 
the occupation force gave his child a 


plece of chocolate, 


“give you quiet and beauty, | 
fine Canadian ar they’ ‘re we Wha 


Why Can't 
You Write? 


If's much simpler than you think? 


In his gratitude the artisan mede for 
MacArthur a beautiful lacquered box 
in which to Bible The 
Supreme Commander does not as a rule 


keep his 
presents, but in this case the 
the gift at once 
that he made 


accept 
donor Was so insistent 
so beautiful and so small 
an exception 
There are many such stories, and no 
doubt them Sut the 
i shrewd people, well able 
demo 
theory and autocratic paractice 
detect a 
contemptuous 
them 
Certainly likely to let 
gratitude obscure their view of Japan’s 
own national interest. SCAP officials 
today are full of the idea that Japan 
must be rearmed. One of MacArthur's 
senior generals expounded this to me 
“We need 50 divisions 


reason to 

Japanese are 
to see the contrast between 
crath 
! thought I 


amusement a 


could certain 
certain 
tolerance in some of 


they are not 


at some length 


out here and where else can we get 
them’ 

Unfortunately the Japanese (like the 
Germans) don't want to be rearmed 
They are sitting pretty now. Article 9 


of the Japanese Constitution approved 


ind in large part dictated by SCAP 
Says “Land, sea and air forces 
will never be maintained. The right 


of belligerence of the state will not be 


into 


that translate it 


Liberalism 


the words 


Japanese 


by 
is written in 
mean, 


like.’ 


Japanese with ideograms that 
‘To 


read 


word for word do as | 
Democracy? We “The lower 
carries the day over the higher.” That 
is how the regime runs the risk 
of being, in the minds of the Japanese, 
just a translation in words a 
betrayal, in which liberalism will mean 


new 
other 


democracy indiscipline, and 


egoism 
liberty license.” 

I can add a small footnote to that 
glum thesis. I had dinner one night 
with a group of Japanese, one of whom 
had prisoner of war in Russia 
for two and a half years. I asked how 
they treated him He okay 


“Of course,”” he went on, “we 


been a 


said 
soon 


found out how to please the Russians 


First we asked for Communist litera 
ture and read it Then we put up 
pictures of Lenin and Stalin and big 


signs like “Down with capitalist im 
perialism”’ and ‘We want a_ people's 
democracy for Japan.” The Russians 


thought we were converts Chey 


increased our rations and gave us all 
kinds of privileges.’ 

He paused and giggled. ‘‘You know 
the minute we sailed for home, the 
very Viadivostok 


we tore up all that rubbish and threw 


night our ship left 
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London Letter — The 
Bearded Lady... 


Continued from page D4 


Sunday Pictorial and the Evening 
Standard declared that it was monstrous 
for an M.P., who probably golfed on a 
Sunday or 


interfere with the modest pleasures ot 


motored to the seaside, to 


the peopie 

There were ominous rambles in the 
Labor Party Morrison has only one 
eve but he can see more with it than 
most men with normal vision He 
explained to the House that it would 
to keep the gardens open on 


was avall 


not pay 


Sunday unless the fun fam 


able A sly Torv asked him: “‘Are we 
to infer from this that the Socialist 
party is now committed to the profit 


motive?’ 

At last Morrison agreed that if we 
would let him have the Sunday opening 
of the gardens and the museum, et 
he would leave the fun fair to be 
decided on a free vote when every 
member could answer to his conscience 
and the whips would not be on 

Thus while the United Nations 


wrestled with the problem of Chinese 


world 


recognized it overboard.” intervention in Korea and the 
shee Prime Minister Yoshida, questioned During the rest of the evening he was asking if the third world war was 
Suct ! ! n ¢ at Gemsnd last month about Japanese rearming, explained to me how much the Japan at hand, His Majesty's Commons 
, pine Sask By bene said, “I accept and abide by our ese people like democracy and how gathered to do battle on the tissue of 
erha ite y constitution.” they admire General MacArthur. the Sabbath | imagine that one did 


Another Japanese, of long experience 
in both hemispheres, put it to me even 


The Practical Method more frankly “What good would it 
do us to support an army and a navy 
o! News If the Russians are crazy enough to 
; eT vaste no time oi put their major strength in the east 
h r ancient classics. The sto s the then Japan is finished anyway we 
Eve ( ‘ h h the couldn't possibly raise a big enough 
t i ! critic ! t traming force to step them If not, we are 
! ns t more success! buthors that in no great danger The American 
er Ss Navy and Air Force will protect us 
I} wit Newspape Institute ot quite idequately 
\ ca i t tins ns ( n on He had another reason, more pala 
( Desk Method. It starts and keeps table to a westerner “If we revive 
vriting wn our army and navy now we're afraid 
ne. A of the result This power could be Cosmopolitan Cooking 
1 po ale ibused. We don’t want to put our own 
F militarists back in the saddle 
, | heard this thought expressed often, 


in other terms and contexts The 


A MACLEAN’S QUIZ BY GERARD MOSLER | 


Japanese tell you repeatedly that they 

don’t want to return to their own 

prewar system or anything like it, that 


iat , . : the “| they prefer democracy TRAYHIS MENU may not be exactly what a gourmet would advise 
; ind, though it sounds interesting enough, we don’t suggest you 
ill, y in Suppliance Wins Supplies ire to cat vous wae through it. What we do suceest 
* tag each of the dishes wit 1its parent country Chirteen pi tes correct 7 
ads Certainly democracy, even the lim ind you could order a dinner anywhere | 
ited form of democracy that Mac 
ope, Arthur has been able to give them, has { 
While | was in Tokyo the finals were 
NOTICE TO plaved for the Japanese baseball cham Bouillal . Chick Cum! | 
pionship After the game the coach \suMDO 
of the losing team came up to a 
ha a sopeves. Japanese friend who'd gone to Harvard Ravioli 
Confro! Boa The | You've been to the States,”’ he said 
ANADIAN. OLLARS Maybe you can explain to me this 
PAR WITH democracy I can't Goulash Hasse Tamale 
tate all financial trans- What's your problem?” said the 
ha > Harvard man Curry Beef Stroganoff 
‘in that last inning I| sent a man 
in to bat and I told him to bunt,”” the 
coach explained Instead of bunting Plum Pudding 
he took a swing at it hit right into 
~ double pl iy Stru le] 
i ee After the game I started to bawl 
him out and d’you know what he said” 
: \  O \ | He said, ‘You can’t go ordering me 3 
| anv more; this is a free democ 
| racy now She rry Gruyére Cheese Mocha 
| In a way that’s encouraging, I sup 
" | | pose; in another way it isn’t. Some Pilsen 
| | months ago Robert Guillain, cor 
j | respondent for Le Monde in Paris 
7 interviewed the aged conqueror of ( 
Man huria General Ar iki Said the Answers Page 34 
| 4 general 
| j “Democracy in Japan will be tricked 
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not need to be a visitor from Mars to 
find it all rather puzzling 

Yet it proved to be one of the best 
debates we have had for a long time 
Feeling ran high and there were charges 
of hypocrisy and humbug flung from 
side to side, but beneath it all was the 
realization that the basic issue was 
whether Sunday had ceased to be the 
Lord’s Day and a day of rest, or 
whether it was just an extra Saturday 
with a different name 

On the other hand there was 
widely held view that no man had a 
right to force his code of conduct on 
his fellow citizens One M.P. after 
another declared that they themselves 
would certainly not attend the fun fair 
on Sunday but neither would they 
prevent their fellow citizens from doing 
So) 

The lanky Lord Winterton carried 
this argument to its peak when he 
declared: ‘“The fires of Smithfield burn 
in men’s minds on an occasion of this 
kind It is the age-old fight between 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. I proudly 
claim to be the descendant of the first 
ittorney-general in the Government of 
Charles II, who was afterwards Speaker 
of the House. Therefore Cavalier blood 
And he glared at 
those of us who represented to him 


boils in my veins.” 


the palm-singing, thin-lipped Puritans 
who followed Cromwell and blighted 
England with their dark intolerance 


Should the Poor Be Barred? 


Then up rose Stanley Evans, a 
Lancashire Socialist with the rich 
humorous accent of the North, and a 
broad humanity that always grips the 
House when he speaks ‘What we 
ire arguing about today,” he said, “‘is 
whether this tremendous innovation ts 
to become a permanent feature of our 
British Sunday afternoon For myself, 
I am not going to stand for it."”. And 
he fastened his eye straight on the 


noble lord 7 he Roundhead Was 
putting the Cavalier in his place 
“This is a continuing trend,”’ Evans 
went on his is not giving liberty 
but license | deprecate the wood- 


pecking which ts going on at all these 
institutions which have built up the 
British character I say further that 
the great social conscience of Greece 
ind Rome was not founded on circuses 
It was founded by philosophers who 
had time to think The need for time 
to think 1s greater today than ever 

Things were going badly for Herbert 
Morrison but he was not beaten As 
i last desper ite move to avoid defeat 
it Waterloo Napoleon threw inthe 
Old Guard. Morrison chose the hand 
some Attorney-General Sir Hartley 
Shawcross to try and turn the relentless 
tide of battle 

or Hartley had a great reputation 
in the courts before he entered parlia 
ment in 1945 and was at once knighted 
ind made attorney-general. Perhaps 
that promotion was too swift for his 
own good It meant that he never 
had the rough-and-tumble training of 
1 backbencher but was a minister 
from the start 

i do not want to do him an injustice 
for he has great charm and possesses a 
first-class brain. If Ernie Bevin should 
leave the Foreign Office Shawcross 
would probably succeed him. But the 
fact remains that he will never be a 
great House of Commons man 

We suspected that he had no great 
relish for the brief that Morrison had 
handed to him on this occasion but 
like the skilful lawyer that he is, he 
was determined to do the best possible 
for his client So he decided at once 
to contrast the observance of the 
Sabbath as between the poor and the 


pris ileged 


He told us that the Sunday Obsery 
ance Act of 1780 operates more harshly 
upon the poor than “‘those of us who 
are more fortunately placed, and are 
free to pursue those pleasures which 
commend themselves te us.”” Thus did 
he confess that he was one of the 
upper ten 

With the deep attractive notes of 
his baritone voice Shawcross asked us 
not to despise the simple things that 
made poor people happy Would the 
closing of the fun fair drive them to 


church? ‘There is a great deal of 
bigotry about the matter,” he de- 
claimed. “I simply cannot believe that 


the opening of the festival gardens 
would be an evil in the sight of God 
| cannot persuade myself that the 
Christian churches, still less the 
Christian religion, need to support and 
buttress themselves by an overstrict 
regulation of the lives of others.” 


\ Ghost In the Chamber 


It was a good speech with the virtues 
and failings of being a lawyer’s speech 
Morrison turned to congratulate him 
but sank back with an air of defeat as 
he saw Walter Elliot (who is Edinburgh 
on two legs) rise to confound the 
attorney 

Elliot’s voice must be heard to be 
believed. It has the argumentativeness 
of Boswell, the authority of John Knox, 
the humor of Harry Lauder, and the 
combativeness of Wallace His person 
ility, too, has the quality of the glens 
and the highlands and the corridors of 
Edinburgh University Elliot is more 
than Scotia’s son he is Scotia 

Point by point he destroyed the 


irguments of the Morrisonites and 
then in rolling cadences delivered him 
self of these words That a civilization 
without rhythm, a mechanical civiliz: 


tion which can run seven days a week 
without a definite break, should arse 
is a danger. ‘The tradition of a day of 
rest, on which as far as possible all 
work is stopped for everyone is a 
tradition we ought to value and which 
we ought to infringe with the greatest 
reluctance 

The game was up. A few minutes 
later the division was announced \ 
number of Morrison’s ministerial asso 
ciates deserted him. So did many of 
his back-bench supporters. Even the 
Government Chief Whip marched with 
his chin up into the lobby with those 
of us who were against Herbert and his 
fun fair When the count was an 
nounced i great shout shook = the 
chamber. Morrison had been defeated 
by 389 votes to 134 

What he had failed to realize is that 
Britain at heart is still Puritan In 
spite of the falling attendances at the 
churches the religious significance of 
Sunday remains Beyond that there 
was a feeling that Morrison utterly 
missed that there Was something 
basically grotesque in His Majesty’s 
Government asking the greatest of all 
parliaments to authorize a Sunday fun 
fair so that when our visitors arrive 
from abroad for the festival to learn 
of Britain’s greatness and heritage we 
should legally be permitted to show 
them the bearded lady and the strong 
est man in the world on a Sunday 

Although I had taken no part in the 


debate I did not escape calumny The 
Evening Standard, in expressing its 
surprise at my vote, said the only 
possible explanation was that I came 
ot 4 Methodist family ind is a boy 
sang in the choir in ‘Toronto Well 
perhaps it is not a bad thing to turn 


to one’s early deys for the path of 
wisdom 

He rbert Morrison can now go back 
to the South Bank and commune with 
Shakespeare To be or not to be? The 


Sunday fun fair is not to be oa 


“I rode 150 miles 
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CAN YOUR LOTION OR HAND 
CREAM PASS THIS FILM TEST? 


To soften, a lotion or cream 
should be absorbed by upper 
layers of skin. Water wont 
bead on hand smoothed with 
Jergens Lotion. It contains 
quickly absorbed ingredients 
that doctors recommend. no 
heavy oils that merely coat 
the skin with oily film 


Prove it with t lk You'll see 
absorbed by thirsty skin test described above Lot 
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Black Six on Red Seven 


Continued from page 9 


hink I better,’’ he said, stammering 
sligntiy I'm not supposed to lift 
anything heavy fut anything else 
— you tell me what to do and I'll do it 

| just looked at him for a minute 


pimply young face was full of 
eagerness and anxiety All right,” I 
said You can set the table.” 

I took a pail down to the creek for 
water When I got back to the cabin, 
Norman was staring stupidly at his 
finger while blood dripped on to the 
floor In his other hand he still held 

vicious-looking butcher knife. His 
face was white He gestured with the 
knife at a side of bacon on the counter 

I was just slicing it—’’ he began, 
his lips trembling 

I didn’i sav what I was thinking. I 
ust wrapped my handkerchief around 
his finger and raised it ibove his head 
Hold it there for a minute,’ I told 
iim. I started for the door but turned 
back to take the knife away from him 
| didn’t want another accident while 
I was gone 

Mhe medicine chest was in the bath 
room . large green box that looked 
more like a tool chest When I lifted 
the lid I found enough equipment to 
doctor an army There was even a 
bottle of brandy I rummaged until 
| found some iodine and a package of 
Band-Atds ind went back to the 


After we had eaten I put more wood 
on the fire and heated enough water 
for the dishes Obviously Norman 


couldn't wash with his bandaged finger, 


I let him dry— until he broke a cup 
Chen I set him to sweeping the floor 
When the kitchen was all tidied we 
brought in our stuff and unpacked 


THRE E O'CLOCK there was 
nothing more to do I lay on 


\y bed with a book, but in the middle 
the second page I found I wa 
istening, not reading. Listening to the 
innatur ilence No streetcars, no 
b horns, no footsteps 
| put down the book and got up 
1 found Norman sitting on the front 
I ing into the distance 
1) u play chess | asked 
No. but I'd like to learn * he said 
l ot the board, set it on the floor 
he porct ind began explaining He 
ht on to the movements of the 
pieces very quickly, but as far 
the general strategy was concerned 
vas hopeles He could look ihead 
en e, but no farther 
uur o'clock I ud Vhat’s 
h for today he sun had 
ppet low! echind the mountain 
id nd the ike was a deep blue 
reer ilmost. black I walked over 
its edge nd dipped my hand in 
It was icy. I stood there 
‘ Kir ‘ m I in 
ched cle inst 
1 med to 
if wi tne py 
ven nside qd lit the 
iy it wa inned beef 
, bre fast 1 k. with the 
I ing strange shad 
\t I five 
nd w m nistake 
‘ \ no ck we 
1 : mi vhich he d 
ed before I wo even me 
Ll be I bored. Then | remem 
a m 
We took the mps with u nd found 
d albums and looked then 
lhe boss had assembled a good 
lection There was everything from 


to Dixieland 


Norman wanted to start with Tchai- 
kowsky’s Fifth, but I put my foot 
down. I picked out a Bach selection 
I was particularly fond of and put it 
on the turntable. I gently lowered the 
needle into the groove and waited. The 
record kept turning but all we could 
hear was a faint scratching. We tried 
turning various knobs, but nothing 
happened. Obviously a battery radio 
wasn’t going to work ina place hemmed 
in by mountains. 


| LAY on my back, staring at the 
blackness, and thought about Mar- 
garet. It was easy to picture her face 
After all, we’d been married for ten 
years It was easy to picture her 
looking happy and saying the things 
I wanted to hear 

I began to feel sleepy and turned on 
my side I tried not to see her face 

but it was still there, and now it 
was different. The eyes were hurt and 
bewildered I buried my face in the 
pillow but | could still see it It wore 
different expressions~ sometimes pain 
and anguish, sometimes hatred, some 
times contempt, sometimes desolation 

I heard her voice too. She said she 
couldn’t go on any longer, that she 
couldn’t take it. She told me I was 
destroving myself and her too and she 
begged me to quit before it was too 
late There was a quiet desperation 
in the way she said these things. But 
then I heard her saying, quite calmly 
ind coldly, “I’m sorry, [ just don’t 
love vou any more. It’s finished. I’m 
moving out and we'll arrange a divorce 
later.”’ 

I sat up in bed and fumbled for my 
cigarettes. I was shivering. The night 
air was cool, but not that cool I lit 
1 cigarette and took a deep drag. All 
right, I told myself, don’t get panicky. 
That part’s all over and done with 
You've got one more chance to prove 
you can lick it and this time you’re 
going to make good When you go 
back in the spring you'll be starting out 
together all over again 

I lay back and planned what I would 
do with the money I| got from the boss 
It would be the first time we’d ever 
had a bank account 

I was going to be a husband she 
would be proud of—-steady, reliable, 
responsible I would work at my 
writing this winter, finish the novel I 
started « ight years ago Maybe when 
spring rolled around I’d even find a 
publisher I fell asleep thinking of 
what mv name would look like on a 
book jacket 


retakers At first he f lowed 
iround the place, wistfully 


()' FICIALLY Norman and I were 
car ol 


enquiring what he should do next. I 
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finally typed out a daily chore list for 
him, simple tasks which would keep 
him out from under my feet 

Once our routine was organized we 
were able to get through it in less than 
three hours a day. That left us about 
16 hours to fill in as best we could 
I got out the notes for my novel and 
studied them. I even put a sheet of 
paper in the typewriter and stared at 
it, searching for the right words for 
the opening, but they didn’t come 
After an hour I typed “The quick 
brown fox jumped over the lazy dog” 
and took the paper out of the machine 
The next day I did produce one para 
graph, but that night I tore it up I 
read I went for walks I played 
solitaire. I chopped wood. But still 
the days seemed endless 

At the end of a week I said to 
Norman, “Only 23 days to go.” 

“Till what?” he asked 

“Till Pete arrives. He said it would 
be around the first of Ox tober.”’ 

“Why is that so important?” I 
looked at his face to see if he was 
kidding, but his expression was com 
pletely serious. The isolation didn’t 
seem to bother him at all 

“Pete will be bringing our mail,” | 
reminded him 

ul He pk ked up the deck of 
cards and began idly shuffling them 
Then. with elaborate unconcern, he 
said, “There won't be any for me 

“Sure there will,’’ I said 

“A lot you know about it!’ His 
voice was high-pitched and trembling 
“IT got no family! There isn’t a single 
person who even knows where 1 am.” 

“What about the people you worked 
with?”” I asked “Didn’t you tell 
them?” 

“Them!” he sneered. ‘‘Do you think 
they cared? They used to talk in front 
of me about what they were going to do 
ona Saturd iy night planning to go out 
together, the whole gang of them But 
thev never asked me to go with them.”’ 

I could understand that. I couldn't 
picture him in a Saturday night crowd, 
with his pimply face, his gauche man 
ner, his clumsiness He would have 
been a blight on the party 

“Oh well.” I said, “don’t brood about 
it. You deal out the cards and we’ 
have another game of crib.”” 

‘I don’t feel like it now,” he said 
think I'll read.” 

He did a lot of reading, mostly tripe 
He liked stories about two fisted, hard 
bitten men who grappled with life in 


the raw There was a_ substantial 
librarv on the book shelves in the 
living room and he found there the 


authors he was most fond of—James 
Oliver Curwood, Zane Grey, Jack 
London He liked Hemingway too 


but not because he Lad any literary 
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discrimination. It was just that Hem- 
ingway’s heroes were the men of action 
he wanted to identify himself with. 


month that the first snow fell. It 
fell in big wet flakes drifting down in 
slow motion and melting as they 
touched the ground It fell all day 
long, quietly, steadily, creating a new 
world outside the window 

“Tf it stays like this,’’ | said, “Pete 
will never get through - 

“Don’t worry,’ Norman said _ bit- 
terly. “He’ll get through with stacks 
of letters for you; and you can take 
them in your room and spend a whole 
day by vourself just reading them.”’ 

That was what I intended to do, but 
hearing it put into words made me feel 
like a heel “Look,” I said, “You can 
read them all when I've finished ‘ 

“Tt wouldn’t be the same.” 

I thought of all the letters that would 
be arriving. There were bound to be 
some from people I was only casually 


I WAS about the middle of the 


interested in 
“Would vou like to have one of them 
for vour very own?” I asked 
“You mean you'd give it to me 
“Sure.”’ 
He thought that over for a minute 
Then he said, “I'll buy one from you £ 
He was watching me, waiting for my 
reaction I was going to argue—but 


there was something about his expres- 
sion that stoppe d me 

“All right,’’ I said, ‘“‘we’ll make it a 
straight business transaction.” 

“Will five dollars be enough ed 

‘More than enough.’ 

“T’ll draw up an agreement and we'll 
both sign it.’ 

“Tf you want it that way 

He produced the agreement after 
supper that night. It was a ridiculous 
document, ful! of quasi-legal phraseol 
ry and meandering sentences, but he 


og 
was inordinately proud of itt He 
read it aloud, wrapping his tongue 
with relish around such phrases as, 


hereby relinquish, waive and ut 


terly renounce any and all rights 
claims and interest the said 
epistle * The only clause I ob 


yes ted to was the one which gave him 
the right to choose his own letter, but 
I didn’t mention it. As far as I was 
concerned the whole business was child 
ish and I wouldn’t give him the satis 
faction of treating it seriously 


} THE DAYS that fo lowed I made 


point of being kind and consider 


ate. I gave up playing solitaire and 
concentrated on activities we could 
share I taught him new card games 
patiently explaining every detail ind 


being tolerant of his stupidities. I read 
sloud, trying to instill in him an 
ippreciation of good writing I led 
him into discussions on philosophy 
politics women marriage education 
ind even though his opinions were 
naive and adolescent, I encouraged 
him to express them But always 
while he was listening to me and while 
he was talking I sensed that he was 
holding back, that he was not quite 
willing to believe in my friendliness 
I didn’t quite believe in it myself 
The old familiar doubts that had 


devilled me for 35 years plagued me 
during the long nights. Lying sleepless 
in my lonely bed, I heard the old 
familiar voices you're a hell of a fine 


fellow, aren’t you? Brainy, dynam 
charming, witty—a real personality! 
You’re one in a million, aren’t you 
Insidious voices, trying to break down 
my self-esteem, trying to convince me 
that I was as much a worm as the rest 
of humanity 

I could have exorcised them with 


alcohol I thought of the brandy in 
the medicine chest and dug my finger 
Continued on page 34 
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ability without glare. See the new “Decor- 


amic Interiors”, the modern fittings. the 


new body colours, the dashing new grille 


the new 195| Meleor. 


; Drive the 1951 Meteor! Learn how it feels to 
control, so easily, the most exciting car in 
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Nien of affairs naturals 
WINDSOR because 


stop at the 


of its reputation for dignified 


combort, unobtrusive courteous 


services and its convenient 


location and because the 


WINDSOR i- 


coized as the 


proper place for business 


and social meetings. 


CN DOMINION SQUARE 
J. ALDERIC RAYMOND, 
PRESIDENT 
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INDI 


you all 


4 new book 
ACTION, 


Province de Qucbec: tts geography, 


which tells 


its hiscorical background, its resources 


in power, minerals, agriculture, tts fine 
communications by rail, road, atr, 
Wile Also general statistics, charts 
ind precise data. All is here in this 
fully illustrated 84 page book 
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Continued 
nails into my palms 
You don’t care about that punk kid 


the voices accused All 


I wouldn't give in 
you want 
to impress him with your own superior 
ity You're self-portrait 
that he 


painting a 


will accept as a true 
that 


to believe in it 


picture 


and you hope when he accepts 


you ll be able yourself 


Besides 
him gives 


spending so much time with 


you an alibi for neglecting 


You're 


ifraid that you'll never write 


the novel ifraid to work on 
it. You're 
inything 
think of 


when 


worth while. It’s easier to 


yourself as an unrecognized 


genius you're not writing any 


thing to disprove tt 


I stood it until the first day of 
October That was when Pete was 
supposed to arrive but he didn't 
Norman and | watched all day hoping 
that the clouds would lift The first 


ired long before and 
falling We 


stared out it ait morosel\y 


snow 


had disappe 


1 cold bleak rain Wa 


That meht | drank the brandy l 
vas only going to have one shot, but 
it gave me suctl 1 wondertul feeling 
of warmth and comfort that I took a 
second. Hell, every man has his little 
weuk nesses Che fact that I liked the 
odd drink didnt mean | was an 


When | 


bottle Was 


woke in the morning the 
empty ind my head 
throbbed painfully I got out of bed 


and found 


had to 


moving slowly and carefully 


some aspirins in my grip ] 


go all the way to the kitchen for a glass 
Norman was 


nook, re 
Ci00d 


sitting im the 
iding 
He said morning ind | 
mumbled something Che water bucket 
was empty 

No water I said 

We used the last for coffee 
Norman reminded me 
| stood 


clutched in my 


last 


there with the four aspirins 


thought of 


hand and 


stumbling down the path to the creek 
I couldn't face it 
I don't feel very well | said 
‘How about vou getting it this time 
All right Norman said “But | 
can't bring full paal he explained 


d rheumatic fever 


ipotogetically 1} 


hen | was a kid: | have to watch | 
don strain my heart 

He brought back i third of a pal 
ind | drank Imost half of it ngl 


WAY Then | went back to bed 
when | got up again, the 


mist was thick around the cabin 
Norman was still reading, wrapped in 
i blanket 

Why didn’t you put the fire on 
I asked 

| didn’t know how he said He 


al hus ivnorance 


Right 


didn't 


You 


seem a 


better learn I said 


now 
NEN’ 
the mist be 


back gradua 


DAY about nine o'cloch 


in to lift It rolled 


lv until we could see the 


end of the lake ind then it grew 
thinner and thinner and finally dissi 
pated We sat on the tront porch wit! 
he sun Warming our flest nd the lake 
in front of us reflecting the blue 
the } nd soft breeze rustling 
through the evergreens It was won 
jerfu I felt at peace with myself and 
he world 

At one o'clock | heard it the faint 
far-off throbbing ot the helicopter 


Norman heard it too. We 


grinned at 


“ach other like a pair of idiots ind 
watched, and waited It came over 
the crest of the hill and we followed tts 


ht wordlessly Then it was on the 


beach and we sauntered over 


Hi Pete said. ““Howya doin 

‘Fine I said What's new 

Nothing much He began drag 
Zing boxes out ot the egg-beater 
You'll find it all in here he said 


Maclean's Magazine, 


“All the 


montt 


newspapers for the past 
steak too 
little 


a large brown 


Brought you some 


figured you'd fresh 
He brought out 
manila envelope. ““There’s the mail 
“Now if you'll take this stuff 
I'll beat it 


said ‘Come 


enjoy a 
meat 


he said 
out of my way 
“What's the 


on and have 


rush?’ | 
cup of coffer It won't 
take a minute 

He was already climbing into the 
helicopter No 
“There's 
this way ind | don’t want to 
it.’ With his hand on the 


isked 


time he said 


some dirty weather heading 
meet 
ignition Key 
verything ok: ; No 
troubles” 

No troubles I told him 

“Okay See you in two months 

We picked up the 


then 


ind carried 
Ay iin We 


watched the 


boxes 
over to the porch 


stood on the beach and 


take-off but this time there seemed 
to be something final about it | 
watched the helicopter until it “ 
tiny speck in the distance 

In the cabin I went ahead unpackin 
the things and stacking them in the 


cupboard, paying no attention to the 
manila envelope which was lying on 


the table I moved deliberately 
my time, and when everything was put 
taken out to the 
floor 


boxes 


ind t 
woodshed I swept the kitchen 


Norman still hadn't 
Maybe he thoug! 


said 


ibout the mail 

I wasn’t going to keep our bargau 
| lit a cigarette and then I walked 

over to. the table “Here I said 


casually you might as wel? pick vour 


letter now I handed the mani 


him and walked away 


envelope to 
Just a minute he said 
What Maybe 
his mind 
I want you to watch so you'll know 
take one | 


he ripped the end of the large envelope 


I only watched while 


ind looked over the letters inside \t 


last he selected one and held it up for 


me to see, but with the address turned 


toward him. He put it in his pocket 


Then he handed the manila envelope 
the rest of the letters in it 
mie nd walked down the hall to his 
room 

In my own bedroom | dumped the 


letters onto my desk, arranged them 


ind began to go throug! 


were 25 of them —includ 


circulars from publishing 


examined each envelope 


ind put it in the 
circulars ome 


proper 
om for for family 


letters, one for letters from friends. | 


was afraid to reach the end Then 
there were just two letters left One 
was from my brother John I put it 


in the family pile The last one was 


from my mother 


I sat there with my stomach tighten 
ng in knot for long time When 
began openin the family's 
mail it was too dark to see and I had 
to vo to the kitchen and get a lamp 


! opened my mother’s letter first 
mothe r’'s letter 


that 
It wasn't 


I skimmed through 
for the one name 


Margaret 


nvthing to me 


Answers to Quiz 


COSMOPOLITAN COOKING 


(See Page 30) 


Read from top to bottom, left 
to right: Russia, France, South 
ern U.S., Italy 
Mexico 


Austria, Tur’ 
Arabia 


Hungary, Ger 


Poland 
Spain 


many India 


England 


Switzerland Czecho 


slovakia 


1951 


January 15, 
there. My brother John said, “Passed 
by the store and dropped in to se¢ 


Margaret last week She 1s looking 


very well.” My friend Peter Mitchell 
wrote, Bumped into Margaret if 
lunch time the other day so we até 


was feeling temporarily 
effects of a big 


together She 


lousy she said the 


party the night before but seemed 
very cheerful Wi bad i pleasant 
half-hour of chit-chat.” hat was all 


| 
I tossed the letters into drawer 
bedroom was cold 
into the Norman had 


going and was sitting by the 


and shut it Ihe 


| went kitchen 
the fire 


stove re 


iding a 


pone dinner, | said ‘| hope you 
enjoyed your letter 


‘Oh yves,”” he said 


rhe Wspaper 


By the way. who was it from 

He stopped with piece of pie 
halfway to his mouth. ‘‘It’s my letter 
hie said 

Yes, | know —-I just wondered 
where it came from 

I don’t have to tell you 

Oh well. vou teel tha \ let 
forget it 

He was afraid of me I could see 


lurking in his eyes —but he 


was stubborn For a week | worked 
yn that stubbornness | didn’t men 
tion the letter again, but | was so 


pleasant and friendly and considerate 


that he should have been falling on 


my neck with gratitude and remorse 


Instead, he was wary. He watched me 


is if he suspected trap 

The days were unpleasant, but the 
nights were worst She was well. She 
was cheertu She had been on a big 
party Pete had said Phat was al 
I knew. It didn’t sound as if she missed 
me very much I wondered who had 
thrown the part ind how muct 


drinking she'd done. She wasn’t mucl 


of a party gi Phree drinks knocked 
her higher than ekile 
she'd met a man there some jerk witt 
i good-looking face. I'd been on enough 
parties in my time to know what hap 
pe ned It was a part ot the game 
\ few drink put you on friend 
DaSIS then danced holdin her 
little closer than w neces then 
Vou sat on the rm of her chair You 
didn’t have to say much It was the 
way vou looked at her, the way you 
squeezed her hand, that counted \t 
the right time you suggested walk 
or a breath of fresh air or a bit to 


eat or a ride in the car, if you had one 


That was the way it went Had she 
been out on that kind of party 
I stood it as long as | could— then 


| got uy ind prowled through the 
cabin In the storeroom were six arge 
bottles of flavorings two vanilla, two 
lemon and two almond ind three tins 
of canned heat | took them all back 
to the room and put them in the bureau 


drawe In the bathroom there was 


nave ilcohol 


ind rubbing 


thout the rubbing 


| was dubious 
hol and finally let it go 


I started out with the lemon extract 


I knew from experience that it Was 
the easiest to take I sat up in bed 
with the bottle in my hand, reading 


aloud to myself When | woke the 


empty bottle was still clutched in my 
hand and the magazine was crushed 
beneath me Inside my head ten 
thousand riveters were having a field 
day I tried to light a cigarette and 


the flame 


my fingers trembled so that 
bobbed up and down. | used up three 
matches before I got it lit 
Somehow I got through the week 
end and 


decided to 


but when it came to an 
Norman hadn't cracked | 
change my strategy 

I took the five dollar bill he’d yiven 
me and tucked it in my shirt pocket 
I waited till we had finished the lunch 


Continued on page 39 
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What Really Happened to 
Ambrose Small ? 


Continued from page 13 
ier husband was, she began to feel sure 
she knew what he was doing. She later 
testified that her husband for a long 
time had been “in the hands of a design 
ing woman.” It proved to be an un 
fortunate circumstance in the Small 
CASE is his disappearance was hushed 
up for two weeks, a period long enough 
to obscure many clues 

On Dec 16 1919, the police were 
notified by James Cowan, manager of 
he Grand Whether Cowan phoned 
the police at the request of Mrs. Small 
or on his own tnitiative was never 
definitely established 

\ reward was offered, which was 
eventually boosted to $50,000 if Small 
were found alive, $15,000 if dead, and 
in avalanche of clues and information 
began to pour over the desk of detective 
Austin Mitchell. who had bee n assigned 
to the case ind who, oddly, looked a lot 


like Small himself 


Early in the investig 


hoys, Nat and Louis Savein, testified 


that they had seen Small walking east 


tWwo news 


Adelaide street sometime ifter 
(0. Fred Lamb, owner of a hotel next 
» the Grand, said Small had dropped 
into his hotel ‘Tuesday night and 


tayed until ¢ 


here was no doubt ibout the 
sincerity of this testimony, but con 
siderable doubt that the witnesses 
ild be sure they had seen Small on 


luesday, the day of his disappearance 
nd not the d iy before 


Alfred Elson, a caretaker in a build 


ny on Bloor Street, stated that on the 
nigel Dew he had seen four men 
bury semething heavy in a duinp in 
Rosedale ravine George J. Soucy, an 


engineer with the MacLean Publishing 
Company, claimed that on he 
iw Small held in a car speeding North 
on Yonge Street Blackstone the 
magician, later swore an affidavit that 
he had seen Small piaying roulette in 
Juarez, Mexico, on April 8, 1920 


The Sisters Swing into Action 


\ couple of leads sounded really hot 
Che police intercepted a wire to a store 
»wner in New York from someone in 


Niagara Falls, Ont who signed him 


S.H saving: ““‘Hold Small until 
ton row morning Don't let him gx 
inder ny circumstances Detective 
Mitchell rushed off to spend five and a 
ilf fruitless days in New York 

\ New Y rk lawver who had de 
ended the notorious Frank nd -Jesse 
limes received a series of letters from a 
vriter signing B. B. Friend” stating 
that Small was being held by gangsters 
nd offerin rryvy on negotiations 
Bi the correspondence topped ab 
ruptl before inything was ccom 
plished 

In the meantime the newspapers 
vhich had struck paydirt at a_ time 


between wars when it was needed, reall y 
began to shovel. Headline writers had 
been happier. They came up with 
banners like SMALL’S ASTRAL 
BODY SEEN BY TORONTO MAN? 
IS SMALL’S BODY BURIED BE 
NEA l ROSEDALE DUMP 
CLAIMS SPIRIT TOLD HER A. J 
SMALL WAS POISONED One 


enterprising paper found that Conan 


never 


Dovle creator of fiction’s Sherlock 
Holmes, was visiting New York pre 


sented him wit! brief of the Small 


which Dovle evidently iccepted 
politely ind then forgot nd ran 
the headline: SHERLOCK HOLMES 


TAKES SMALL CASE UNDER 
WING 


The situation was whooped up to 


even greater heights by another circum 
stance which was eventually to turn 
loose more fireworks than ill the 


other events put together Ambrose 
Small had two maiden sisters, Gertrude 
and Florence, whom Small, to prevent 
trouble in his father’s home after his 
father remarried, had set up and sup 
ported in a place of their own. These 
two sisters now found themselves left 
to their own resources while Mrs 
Small had a_ fortune Ihe sisters 
captained by Pat Sullivan, publisher 
of the Thunderer, a sensational To 
ronto tabloid weekly, who roomed with 
them, be gan to ask questions What 
was being done about finding their 
brother? Why was there only one 
detective on the case? Why hadn't the 
police dug deeper in Rosedale dump 
How much money was left of Small’s 
estate, and who was paying off who” 

They got special hearings dug up 
further clues, stirred things up gen 
erally 

The big reward and a_hysteri« 
Press encouraged people to see more 


hobgoblins in minute than they'd 


ordinarily see after a week’s diet of 
bingo By far the biggest portion of 
blues were of a weird, supernatural 
breed oddly associated with the Small 
case from the beginning Small was 
seldom reported in normal condition 
At best he was an amnesia victim, at 
worst a gibbering idiot. and in between 
in astral body in anguished wat 
issuing from beneath a cement floor, o1 
an honest ghost with a habit of popping 
up with the information that his mortal 
remains Were at rest in the ashpit of 
the boiler of the Grand Opera House 
severa people contac ted Mrs. Small 
with clues so phoney that they wer 


irrested for extortion 


The search turned up a car thief 
wife deserter and a couple of detectives 


whose credentials were as hard to find 


is Ambrose Small. One sleuth, after 
weeks of dramatic buildup, put the 
finger on an honest worker who had 
been in the heart of Brazil at the time 
{ Small’s disappearance Mrs. Small 
received a cryptogram that started 


Ip ulbu 86n” (there were 11 lines of 
this) which a ‘Toronto woman con 
strued Small is imprisoned in the 
limehouse kilns near Brampton Jun 
tion. dying for lack of air.” 

Clues were mailed in by inmates of 
isvlums who said they knew where 
Small was. and who sometimes said 
they were Ambrose Small 

The cast ttracted in inusua 
number of investigators with methods 
mysterious that they completely 
baffled police detection As late as 
1928 Maxmilian \ Langsner 
Viennese criminologist who had worked 
with the police in the Vernon Booher 
cases in Alberta see The Mind 
Reader and the Murderer Maclean’ 
March 15. 1950 innounced that he 
was going to break the Small case wids 
open with his “thought-w ‘ system 
got plenty of columns of publicity 
then disappeared from public notice 


According to 


insurance executive who Knew him 


well-known Canadian 


Langsner claimed that | had solved 
the Small murder, told the police who 


did it ind where Small’s body had 


been taken to a rooming house in 
Montreal, where it was burned ir 


furnace 


The police sav that’s as good a theory 


is any, but they are handicapped by 
having to back up their theories wit! 


body They probably would iy the 
same thing about a theory that Smal 
was Whisked away on the very first of 


the flying saucers 
A month after Small disappeared 


something happened that had nothing 


to do with ghosts John Doughty 
Small’s secretary for 18 years. who had 
been transferred’ to lrans-Canada 
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Coming soon to 
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SAILINGS 
to EUROPE 


For service, comfort and courtesy 
» «+ pick a ship from the White 
Empress Fleet! Enjoy a holiday- 
week at sea on the stately Empress 
of Canada or Empress of France. 
Tastefully decorated staterooms... 
superb meals... movies ...dancing 
...deck games. And traditional 
Canadian Pacific's ‘hospitality at 


sea adds zest to your trip. 


From Saint John, N.B. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA 


Feb, 7, Mar. 7, Apr. 4 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


Jan. 31, Feb. 28, Mar. 28 


FIRST CLASS TOURIST 
$242 up $160 up 


Famous Canadian Pacific service is 
aiso yours on the passenger-carry- 
ing freighter Beaverford and 
Beaverburn. Sailings approximately 


twice monthly. Dates on request. 


Theatres in Montreal with the big 
deal uddenly disa ppe ired ind when 
Small’s safety deposit vault was finally 
opened to the police $105,000 worth of 
bonds were found to be missing along 
with him. The search for Small shifted 


t searcl for Doughty He was 


picked up 11 months later in a lumber 
camp in Oregon. Back in Toronto he 
promptly led the police to the bonds 
which were stuck between the walls of 
in attic room in a married sister's 
home. He was arraigned on charges of 
theft and conspiracy to kidnap 


The Millionaire Paid $45 


Although — the latter charge wa 
never pressed due chiefly to the lack of 
a ictim, Doughty’s trial for theft 
brought to light a lot of sensational 
evidence His story was that he had 
been handling the bonds officially for 
Small, that Small’s disappearance had 
left him holding the bonds so he 
turned them over to his sister, Jean 
Doughty, just before he caught the 
train for Montreal, telling her to put 
them in a safety deposit box until 
further notice Jean claimed that she 
did not know what the pac kage Was 
ind she had put it in a chiffonier and 
forgot about it 

Doughty had made a trip back to 
Toronto on Dec ‘1 and again over the 
week end of Dec 7-28 He said he 
had then told Jean what was in the 
pac kage nd she had tossed the bonds 
under some boards in the attic floor, to 
be hidden again in the attic later by 
inother brother In the meantime 
Doughty said he had got the wind up 
because of the announcement of Small’s 


disappearance ind lammed it 


The prosecution drew out the fact 
that Doughty had worked for mil 
lionaire Small for $45 a week and had 
practically made a lifetime hobby of 
beefing about it Several nployvees of 


the Grand, including Fred Daville 


in charge of printing progran ind 
Ernest Reid, in charge of a chocolate 
vending machine said Dou t had 
come to them with kidnapping plans 
Che defense rested on the argument 
that Doughty had power © ittorne 
over Small’s safety deposit iult and 
ould legally take nything from it at 
ny time; the bonds had been restored 
no coupons had been clipped: nothing 
had been stolen; therefore there had 


been no theft 


\ jury brought in a verdict of gui 


however, and Doughty was sentenced 
to six years in. Portsmouth Peni 
tentlary 
About Line time Doughty's 
tri wrders were made by Official 
Referee J. A. ( Cameron that Mr 
Sm was to recel\ about SS00_000 
of her husband's estate whic she 
med as her own, plus $30.00 
vance and the use of her Rosedale 
home Ihe Small sister then be« it 
n e han ¢ r nd about 
nad thre \ filed iin 
ir ‘ a mont ma 
$7 O00 arrear 
e Day ! 
yur fired i battle 
ended ‘ Lefore i 
sores | passed Chief Justice R. M 
Meredith set aside Cameron’s orde: 
ad My Sy 1 top bac inte 
ER00.000 wit ter 
ed he ttt 
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executrix lechnically, both hearings 
were civil litigations; in effect, they 
were a complete airing of the Small case 
ind a grueling of Mrs. Smal! 

Mrs. Small, a clever, traveled and 
well-educated woman who could read 
ght languages, was grilled and cross 


examined hour upon hour without los 


e 


ng her poise 

On April 29, 1924 i settiement Was 
reached under which the Small sisters 
were each to receive the interest on 
$100,000, which Mrs. Small said she 
would have given them in the first 
place with the principal thrown in 
Justice Logie’s final words wert “The 
plaintiff Mrs. Small leaves this 
court without any stain whatever upon 
her character.’ 

rhe money was Mrs. Small’s. But 
she had inherited long witt bout 
$2 millions, a notoriety that sent her 
into semi-retirement for the rest of her 
life She died at noon, Oct. 14, 1935 
leaving will that took care of a long 
list of beneficiaries and left the residue 
of her estate to the Roman Catholi 
Church 

The Small estate had been subject te 


Vast expenses he lega lee for 


Arthur Roebuck ordered another probe 


of Small’s disappearance 

The case came to court again or 
Nov. 27, 1936 After five minutes 
deliberation Justice Jeffrey ruled the 
contession a torgery tossed the case out 
of the court ind said he believed Mrs 
Small to be 1 good and charitable 
woman.” 
It ippeared that the Small case was 


finally closed and the ghost of Ambrose 


Small finally laid to rest But the 
echoes of the mystery died hard 

On Oct 6. 1940, Gertrude Sma 
marned a man much younger than 


herself and was drowned along with he 
husband in a freak automob 


it Wasaga Beach on her wedding nig 


Immediately her sister Florence snap 
ped | jon't care who likes if My 
sister was doped ind murdered.” \n 


inquest was held and a coroner's jury 
brought in a verdict of death by 
iccidental drowning 

On May 11 1946. excavation Was 
begun on the site of the old Grand 


Theatre for the modern bus termina 


which stands there now, and some 
people rathered to see if any bodt 
would turn up. None did 


NEXT ISSUE 


| LIVE WITH SIX WOMEN 
By CLIFF GREER 


He wanted a son, but the daughters kept coming until he was 


surrounded by females. Even the dogs, the pet geese and the 


white mice turned out to be ladies—and pregnant ones at that 


A lively rollicking story by a man with an insoluble problem 
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representing Mrs. Small at the litig 
tions had been $100,006 he had 
handed money out renerousl to 


friends and relatives and had dis} uted 


succession duties Ki the time the 
government claimed succession duties 
on both estates (it claimed more than 


$900,000 but finally adjusted the clain 


to OOD there wasn t enougl 


eft to pa the bills The estate w 
declared unworkable nd placed in the 
lands of tl courts this day itt 
nthe process of iidation 
When it is first announced t | 
esidue Va o be eft o e Roman 
( ic ir Ss n n 
| sister or ir 
banners flying. Sullivar immed t t 
a ! Lov 
JOse Coon bet sma 
‘ ed missin Which read You 
re requested the re 
) Ambrose J \ now 
langerou i ind demanded 1 
know he d posted it 
ivin nm inswer | ivan cor te 
M I ‘ nd pu 
the P nd when his Holiness 
ected t tt ndere 
me it wit! hia i he 
{ re 
Su ‘ Var ad 


Jack Doug! eleased after servin 
four entence had on 
into business in sm \ n | { 
Poront He died on Au 149 
vit ! 1 Ing ra tt ed any 
on eoma ise 
Sper tior run nda pure or 
I surround Sn there 
som ny pened ) 4 
prominent n me \ m 
in e melodran 1 | 

iSSI 
t prob it) | fu 

ids Die sn 
vo ! t vould g 
somet 1 

\r OO-té« ho 
om \ know! 

Suicide we a be my odd 

1 ju ide ecessful deal th 

ir tune 

\ A Kl ) find 
ow vould bh por Het It 
il! imy believe hat he’s 

ef ‘ ny things undon 

hit she dd 1 be o 
murd “I e been 
for rid Some ne A ne 


36 
See 
by. | 
| | 
‘ 
iy 
> 
| 
a 
2 
>. 
\ 
AN 
| 
TNS 
e i cet Pia e900 proper legal channe had heen committed to Whitby A um ber icked into coming down into the 
rey tT a eee lhe two big trials which followed and told a gaudy sto bout Mr basement he Grand, murdered and 
a Gee tt within Veal rose from l Mrs Small having been seen kne ng « thrown into the boiler A lot of thin 
Assistance with passports and full information A 
ka sn pplication to swear an affidavit certalr mn her OF } ppened 
= from you wn travel agent or any that he husband was dead hie wk in tl morning te ing er ervol had a chance to t 
¢ P f »ffice enter or prot ‘ dated heads h ndlelight Su n fit \ hea ky thy but 
Sept. 6 vhich read Il devise produced hat he stated was Mrs ary knawnarrano ; 
| 
nd beque mv re nd persor sma confession to the murder f hea j ided that ther wasn en \ 
tae ‘ ge of murde gain 
{ here Sn nd | nds by stran ind devious n nvone 
ppoint her my sole administratrix and On May 7 \itorney-Gene \n 
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Truth About the Mormons 


Continued from page 11 


States Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of inti - polygamy 
legislation in 1890 the church im 
mediately ordered in end to the 
practice. One of the Mormons’ Articles 
of Faith, also the work of Joseph 
Smith, says Latter-Day Saints must 
obey the law of the land 

Canadian Mormons are concentrated 
mainly in small towns of southern 


Alberta, many of which they built and 


pioneered themselves About 15,000 
live there the remaining 10,000 are 
scattered throughout the rest ot 
Canada Chere are about a million 
Mormons in the world In national 


iffairs only one is really well known 
Solon Low, federal leader of the Social 
Credit Party 

Cardston is a mecca for Canadian 
Mormons as well as for those living 
in Montana, Washington and Oregon 
it is the site of one of the eight Mormon 
temples The Cardston temple and 
ye in Laie, Hawaii, are the only two 


sutside the continental United States 
Prophet Runs a Movie House 


Seventy-fiy of Cardston’s 


00 citizens are Latter-Day Saints 


town 1s headquarters for the 


\lberta Stake a stake 1s roughly 
equivalent to a diocese ind its 6,100 
members Phe only other Canadian 

ikes. ‘Tavlor with 800 members 


ind Lethbridge with 5,000, are also in 
he foothills 

Worthy Mormons are abstainers and 
(‘ardston has no beer parlor or liquor 
store But the amount of social 
icbtivity is phenomenal! Next to the 
temple the most splendid building tn 
own is the S100 000 combination 
social centre and chapel Chere’s not 
i minute that centre is not in use 
says the Rev Albert King, Cardston’s 
United Church minister who is a 
great admirer of the Mormons’ social 
program Non-Mormons are always 
velcome and are usually invited to 
participate in Mormon entertainments 


(Cardston has two commercial movie 


theatre ind it usually surpr ‘ss non 
Mormons to learn these are owned 
ind operated by i man who also 1s 
president of the Alberta Stake He is 
indsome l year old Gordon S 


Brewerton, considered by the faithful 
» be a prophe nd seer. The position 
rrresponds to a bishop of a Roman 

( tholic diocese but ts unpaid 
When I first met Brewerton in his 
fice Betty Grable and Victor Mature 


Were frolicking ym the screen in i 
contection led W ibasl Avenue 
It struck me these were str nge cir int 
stances I whict to be meeting the 
territo highest ecciesiastical author 
ity Brewerton himself remarked It 
does seem to be rather a funny business 
for a stake president, doesn't it?’ 

In the Mormon concept there's 


ibout it Men from 


i 
walks of life hold high churcl 


thiees Cardston’s three bishops are 
kia Peterson, a irage owner, J 
Forrest Wood, a_ grocer ind Eldor 
Card V¥ho works in his fathers real 
es e business Bishops and other 
irch leaders are selected by priests 
cu igher ink nda then 
ustained or rejected by a te t the 


Che most magnificent building in 


Cardston is the hining white ranite 
tempi erected at a cost of most Ss 
million. ‘Temple President W. L. Smit! 
dmit worthy Mormons wit! 

written recommendation fron their 
nshop nd stake president rifts 
ho nd non-Mormons were allowed 
n ‘ mple be re Ss dea tion 


1923 but it’s now closed to visitors 
ind even to Jack-Mormons, as back 
sliders are called 

To obtain access to the temple i 
Mormon undergoes two soul-searching 
interviews with his bishop and _ his 
president They ask if he is morally 
clean and worthy. He must be able to 
say he keeps the Word of Wisdom 
pays his tithe ind wears the ‘“‘required 
garments.” The Word of Wisdom 
decrees that Mormons should not 
smoke, drink tea, coffee or alcoholu 
beverages. It says “‘strong drinks are 
not for the belly 

Paying tithes is considered a religious 
duty ind Mormons are expected to 
pay a voluntary tithe amounting to 
0 of their income Required 
garments” are underclothing bearing 
special markings of the priesthood 
They maintain a strict secrecy about 
these 

Cardston’s Latter-Day Saints live in 
complete harmony with their townsmen 
who belong to United, Roman Catholic 
Anglican or Lutheran churches. When 
the class of 1950 graduated from 
Cardston High School the invocation 
was given by the Rev \lbert King 
ind the valedictory was delivered by 
a Roman Catholic student About 
half those who attend the United 
Church's majer social event, the fall 
chicken dinner, are Mormons. 

In 1886 four vears before the Mor 
mons abandoned polygamy Charles 
Ora Card was sent by the church in 
Utah to find a new home in Canada 
He chose the present site of ¢ irdston 
in the shadow of the Rockies Ihe 
main body of settlers, members of 10 


families, arrived tn 1887 after traveling 


750 miles by covered wagon One of 
the settlers was two-year-old Josep! 


Young Card, now 65 and a successful 
real-estate dealer 

The Mormon church was founded 
in 1830 in New York State by Joseph 
Smith, the unschooled son of a poor 
farmer Mormons claim the Book of 
Mormon mainstay of thetr religion 
was revealed to Smith by the Will of 
(iod They claim he was a prophet 
greater than any mentioned in the 
Bible Che religion stands or falls on 


this point 
History Hidden in a Hill 


Smith’s story was that when he was 
14 he had a vision in which God and 
Jesus Christ appeared to him and 
revealed a new gospel i 
he said, a heavenly messenger named 
Moront ippeared ind re vealed the 
existence of gold plates engraved with 
Chri Gospel as it Was made known 
inhabitants of North Ameri 
by the Risen Redeemer The plates 


were hidden in a hill near Smith's New 
York home 

After a wait of four years Smith 
produced the plates on Sept 22, 1827 
With them were two stones, called the 
Urim and Thummin, which he used to 
translate crypt characters on the 
ind give the world the Book of 
Mormon lhe book takes its name 


from Mormon, father of Moror who 


is a mortal was supposed to have 
written the ecord and concealed it ir 
hill 

lhe Boek of Mormon purports t 
be a history of a people of Jewist 
background who left Palestine bout 
600 BC made their way to Nort 


America, established cities and nati 
ind ter were destroyed by w re 
mong themselves Survivors became 
North American Indians, according to 
the story 

The theory cor mony pted by 
non-Mormons is that the Book of 


Mormon was based on historica 
nove vritten by Presbyterian clergy 
in named Sp ulding W hic intended 


ost) Their Mittens 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


1s all over the 
I Wa omething 
, programme, buta 
y pectacular and important part y 
‘ IN LONDON centrepieces t tival w t the great South 
Bank Exhibition on the sweep of the Thames between West r Bric 
and Waterloo Bridge. Here, amid 30 act tf new dings and br { 
‘ t " d ted by the giant Di f Discover i } 
world \ r t Br nd h i 1a 
lei id in t il ticld f ex] id 
“ Brit nt ind ar re hely lg to t ildt vorld 
heS M ur th k igton, t atest 
| I i, an | ition of Ar tecture at Poplar wv v tt 
Books int \ I ind A rt Museum, South Kensingt : 
| m London Exhibitions will be open to the public from May 4 to 
September 3 
IN GLASGOW an Exhibition of Industrial Power at Kelvin Hall wi 
y v British a ing, i i 
y ng tot I f ato nergy. [his I tor | 
May 25 i} I 
IN BELFAST the Ulster Farm and Factory Exhibition, staged in the j 
terior and gr ind f anew mod factory the gi 
y pmer t nd lo idustri 
‘ his wil pen from June 1 to August 3 
IN EDINBURGH there w n extensive Exhibition of Scott \ i- 
tecture and Traditional Craft g Jur nd 


BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD 


ULTIFLORA 


| THE LIVING FENCE : 


because they werent marked with 
Castis WOVEN NAMES 
Mark children’s clothing and belongings, as well as household 
Imens, and avoid losses at school, at play, or m the laundry 
Permanent. Easy to sew on, or apply with No-So Cement Oz $ 
Made in Canada. Order from your dealer or write a 


Casfi's) 15, ontario 


CASH’S 13 doz. $1.80; $300 NO-SO CEMENT 
NAMES (6 doz. $2.40; 12dor.$3.50 per tube 
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START YOUR 
GARDEN RIGHT! 


Get 
“Stored Up’’ 


Quality in 
Seeds, Bulbs, 


and Roses 


from 
McDonald's 


Your garden will 
delight you, and be 


the envy every 


when you use fine seeds, 


t fron 
McDonald's ected 
spe y to meet the needs of 
every home gardener, and 
they're developed to grow best 
Canad soils. With McDonald's y 
get richer t ns and finer vegetables 


75 years of service to Canadian growers 


KENNETH McDONALD & SONS LTD. 


3? 


34 Market Square, Ottawa 


4 lite aft i 
wt record Ihe irch has crews in 
Europe microfilming birt! leath nad 
nar e record Names are checked 
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in Either Ear! 
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to call it ““The Manuscript Found in 
the Wilds of the Mormon.’ 

Latter-Day Saints have no paid 
clergy except a few high authorities in 
Salt Lake City Most male members 
hold the pnesthood At the age of 11 
1 Mormon boy may be ordained i 
deacon in the Aaronic priesthood and 
ultimately advance into the Melchiz 
edek or higher priesthood 

Mormons believe that all living 


ings have previously existed with 


C;od in tl spirit world and God has 
etually determined the number of 
people still to be born. ‘They are now 


iving with Him in the spirit world 
All souls have he choice of being born 
on earth and so be given the chance 


to prove themselves worthy of enjoying 


the glories of eternity But a soul 
may so) Choose to short-cut this 
proces nd go direct to eternity 


Trace Their Tree to Adam 


The ries of future life are so 
wonderful to Mormons that one said 
to me seriously If we really knew 
now pre { t is we'd commit suicide 

get there They are so preoccupied 
contemplating the rewards of heaven 
ney scarcely vive hell] i second 
thought 

\ Mormor wleves that when he 
die he’s ctually going t meet his 
neestors and he'll be able to recognize 
nd late with all of then Cire 

imber of these incestors ot course 
died before Joseph Smith's time lo 
make Sure of meeting them tn eternity 
the Mormons perform proxy | iptisms 

the lead and make deep study 
their fan tree 

Some Mormor milies claim to 

ed new neestr Dack 

lar \ carpenter in ¢ Iston has 
} tized fo ncestors 
St e Pre lent Krewerton has ced 
hey ine t nad ul 

} dt 

| vothing hi r miss about 
he f prox baptisn Ihe 
dead persor name, birthplace id 


\ pi Mormor milly is that o 
id Pearl Hanse He owr 
hin rn plements busir 
j er Mormor 
remendou ctive hurch work 
H vite s nine children, ranging 
ror 1 VE to | Mormon women 
onsider everything econdary to 
a rhe er family has 
laren 
[he Hanaens once a week hold a 
home evening ; all Mormon ire 
ncouraged t 10 It 4 i planned 
Ing f entertainment for the whole 
mi churcl place reater 
l I the nee the 
s the ndamen unit of 
i Hanser now in heir early 


ittended Sunday school 


weekly study group in his home 


H insen does not 


Mormon parents do 


housewives do thelr own « 


i well-organized wel 


wards consisting 


Bishop s responsibility 


In the basement of the Car 
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directs recreation and teaches proper 
living h ibits For teen ivers and youns 
idults there is the Mutual Improve 
ment Association which conduct 
spiritual. educational, social and sport 
ictivilies 

Young Mormons play part in 
church work to a_ degree irtually 
unknown among other Christian de 


nominations but their religion does not 


seem to welgt oppressively perhaps 
because of the social program that goes 
with it 
(his blending of the spiritual wit! 
the social was illustrated for me in 
Cardston by the Mormon social centre 
where on successive nights | attended 
movie ind dance to the music ol 
llowav and Larry Clinton-— in 
mnasium and Sunday churct 
in the chape Both are under 
the same rool! 


Popular Song at Funeral 


They have no paid missionaries bu 
ill young Mormons aspire to mission 
bete re I rvin The Alb 
stake ha young people 
broad and soon the eturt 
rom their two ‘ ssignment er 
v1 replace them 

Par pedple who are eo steoped in 
religion and hose eligion is r 
of ery phase ife, the Mormon 

the same time e Worldly ] mils 
Startle inothe mat he 
Hon nm the Range sur 
Mormor funer 7 t he 
beauties of ¢ rm service 
il ne Sac nen ( t hve 
Suppe 

Kut in ¢ é Lift 
religior And the men 

J | nye rt lab 
‘ bute cece 
wit ew Wisdon j 


‘Goldilocks won't get your porridge, dear — 


having a bad dream 


vow 
Ss 
38 
aa |, the equivalent cost to their bishop's 
fast offering fund for welfare work 
The Sunday [| spent with Glen 
+ 
riesthood meetings, evening church 
a a * service and then acted as host to « 
> 
¢ > 
| 4 Opposes government financia iSSISI 
own says Hansen who is accumu 
~ lating a two-year supply of food ind 

clothing for the family in anticipation 

Life > y 

| ‘ of any emergency In Cardston the 

church maintains a modern cannery 

(PRA fare program which carries no stigma 

“4 \ > of charity because ilmost everyone 

contributes to it through ac tual WOrk 

Mormon stakes are divided 

whicl ded over by bishops 

Nee cot that no member of his flock wants for 

necessities of life 

Says Bishop Eldon Card Our 

everyday living is our church work 

This isn’t Sunday religion; this is 

\n annua! welfare budget Is dr iwn 

=e hd e up for the whole church in Salt Lake 

if Citv and then prorated to each ward 

Men and women organize work pro 

jects to raise goods or money tor w 

| is known as the bishop’s storehous 

Fu lour strat directior store which serves as the storehouse 

for the whole stake yee i 

eh, or goods re bought for hin 
The Mormons’ social program misses 
f no bets either Fo Lr youngest 

carries on week-day religious program Word ! | 

quite apart from the Sunday Schoo rur nd not be weary * 

eae JASPER y Simpkins 

naster index in Salt Lake City 

ty i duplieatior 

at 
ga “ er ear And by f they e married for eternity and 
ca ‘ ca ea FREE TRYOUT marriage will continue the att 
‘ to them in thi eremony and haw” 
he w family expects to be reunited / 
ACOUSTICON | $ 
in he Mormon marriages outsid 
In the Hansen home the Word of MACLEA 
m is serupulous observed 
| | e is not ar htray in the house 
| | \ en serve a 
| inger ale and grape juice yOu were |USt 
M9 Hear nt 1 S990 tit 

Matic | | insen paid in tithes 

| | () Sunday each month the fami 

| { it} {two mea nd contribute 
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Continued from page 34 
dishes and then | brought it out and 
put it on the table 

‘“*Here,”’ I said, ‘“‘I’ve decided I want 
my letter back.” 

“It’s my letter.”’ He backed up a 
few feet and I followed him. ‘‘You sold 
it to me.”’ 

“All right | sold it to you. Now 
I’m going to buy it back. I'll give you 
the full price even if it is secondhand.” 

He kept on backing up, through the 
kitchen door and into the hall His 
face was white and his eves panicky 
“No,” he said, and his voice quavered, 
“IT won't let you have it. It’s mine.” 

| reached out and grabbed him by 


the shirt front I said, “Go and get 
it'’’ He stared up at me wild-eyed, 
saving nothing When he was thor 


oughly cowed | let go of the shirt and 
pushed him toward his room He 
stumbled and fell. Then he got up, 
darted into the room, slammed the 
door and turned the key in the lock 

| stood outside the door ‘T’m 
waiting I said 

kor a moment all I could hear was 
heavy gasps. Then he shouted shrilly 
You can't have it. It’s mine and I'm 
going to keep it forever.” 

‘Don’t be asinine,’ I said. “You're 
i snivelling, stupid, cowardly delayed 
idolescent and you're acting like 
two-year old 

He thought that over for a minute 
Then he decided to be brave since 
there was a door between us 

You’re the one that’s childish,”” he 
said. “‘You think just because you're 
big and strong you can trample all over 
everybody. You think you can order 
people around and bully them and just 
take whatever you want Well, you 
can’t scare me.”’ His piping voice 
quivered 

| laughed at him laughed at his 


empty defiance. ““‘What are you shak 
ing for?’ | taunted Why are you 


hiding behind a locked door? Why 
don’t you come out here and tell me 
how brave you are?” 

here was a long silence Then he 
said tly, night am afraid of 
you. I’m not stupid. know you could 
break my neck with one hand. But it 
von't do you any good, becausé the let 


ter’s hidden where you'll never find it 


‘Listen, stupid,” | said with quiet 
jeliberation, you're getting a little 
confused i never threatened you 
CThat’s all in your own” moronic 


imagination! 
|] walked away and settled in the 


kitchen After a while | heard his door 


ypen. He went through the hall into 
the living room and out the front door 
ind came back the same way. I smiled 
is | heard him locking himself in his 
room again 

At five o'clock | prepared my own 
supper te it and washed up the 
lishes Then | sat in the breakfast 
nook with all the September papers 


nd began to go through them 


WAS nine o'clock before hunyer 
drove him out of the bedroom. He 
ime into the kitchen’ tentatively 
ready to flee it the slightest gesture 
| ignored him, but out of the corner 
f my eve I watched He peeled 
wotatoes taking off a half-inch layer 
ind put them on the stove in a pot 
of cold water Then he went to the 
storeroom and came back with a tin 
of roast beef. There was a good modern 
in-opener In the drawer. but he chose 
the old fashioned one with a sharp 
point He managed to get the tin open 
but jabbed his thumb in the process 
After he ba iiaged That ind set the 
meat over the fire he filled the coffee 
pot and threw in a handful of coffe 
I kept on reading the papers. After 
1 while he sat down across from me 


ind began to eat The potatoes were 


raw on the inside, the meat had 
stuck to the pan and burned and the 
coffee had been boiled until it was jet 
black and bitter. He ate it all though 

he wasn’t ready to admit his incom 
petency yet. Then he went doggedly 
ahead and washed up all the dishes 
he’d used It took him fifteen min 
utes to clean the pot he’d heated the 
meat in 

| sat up till nearly one a.m., long 
after he was in bed, and then | went 
along to my own private little hell 

The next day Norman walked about 
boldiy and the day after that he 
adopted i cocky attitude, as if he wa 
sure | wouldn’t dare to touch him. He 
managed to feed himself, though he 


s 


made a mess of everything Once or 
twice he looked my way as if he was 
about to say something, but I kept 
my head turned away 

I don’t know how many days went 
by maybe four, maybe six. The dirty 
weather that Pete predic ted had moved 
in. All day and all night millions of 
small, hard pellets of snow. swirled 
down and battered at the windows 
I stretched a rope between the back 
door and the outhouse, to make sure 
I didn’t wander off into the blizzard, 
and rigged another rope to the» pump 
at the creek When I had to go out 
I held on to the rope and felt my way 
threugh the drifts, shielding my eyes 
from the blinding snow 

We were really housebound now 

| waited till Norman had gone out 
one afternoon and then I tried the door 
of his room It was locked I had 
expected that and I had the skeleton 
key from my own room ready. It took 
me a while to get it into the keyhole 
but when it was in it turned readily 
began searching in his drawers 
under the pillow, under the carpet 
under the mattress, behind the pi 
tures, | took the books off his bedside 
table and leafed through them. Then 
| tried the cupboard and went through 
the pon kets of his clothes. He’d hidden 
it well all right I! was still standing 
in the room, wondering where to look 
next, when he walked in 

He had a nasty, superior smile on 


his tace “Well, well,”’ he said ‘so 
you've turned into a common thief 
have you?” His eyes shone with his 
own daring How do you feel now 
Mr. God Almighty? You didn’t find 
the letter, did you”’’ He came closer 


stood in front of me, his pasty, pumply 
face upturned. *“‘How does it feel to be 
beaten by a worm like me?” 

I took his scrawny neck bet ‘een my 
hands and squeezed it Look,” I said 
this is just a sample of what you re 
going to get if you don’t give up that 
letter For a moment his eves were 
stark with terror, then they rolled up 
until only the whites showed and _ he 
went limp He'd passed out from 
fright. I laid him gently on the floor 

Chen | began to wonder why he was 
so sure | hadn't found the letter. What 
if it hadn’t been in the room at all’ 


I felt in his trouser pockets Not there 
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I put my hand in the pocket of his 
mackinaw and I had it 

I didn’t even look at the envelope. 
I left him lying on the floor and went 
along to my own room 

The handwriting was wrong. In the 


left-hand corner there was a return 
address It was our apartment, but 
the wrong suite Above it was the 


name “Mrs. Matheson.”’ I remembered 
her the old biddy on the second floor 
Maybe she’s hurt her hand, I thought 
Mavbe she dictated it to Mrs 
Matheson 

I pulled out the single sheet of paper 
and unfolded it 

“This is the Luck of London chain 


letter,” it said. There was more ibout 
the wonderful things that happened to 


the people who kept the let 


ter going 
and the tragic misfortunes that harried 
those who broke the chain I didn't 
read much of it. 

At first, all I could think of was 
Margaret Mavbe her letter |! id got 
lost in the mail Maybe she'd been 
just too busy Maybe she hadn't 
known the helicopter was coming 
he re were sever il possi bilitie Ss | 
thought of them all--but I didn't 
What if she’d changed 


her mind about waiting, decided it 


believe them 


wasn't worth it 


, f= I went back to the other 
bedroom Norman was lying as I'd 
left him. His mouth was hanging open 
a little and the imprints of my thumbs 
were blue shadows over his windpipe. | 
think I knew then, but I grabbed hi 
shoulders and shook him and shouted 
his name His head rolled idiotically 
ind the white, staring eyeballs glared 
fiercely at the ceiling I crou 
beside him tor a moment. Then I went 
into the kitchen ind sat down in ‘ 
breakfast nook The five dollar bi 
was still lying there, where I’d placed 
it nearly two weeks betore Neither o 
us had hed it 
I ple ked up the deck f cards and 
dealt out the seven piles for solitaire 


A black jack on a red queen and a 
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red three on a black four, and if you 
turned up an ace you could start 
building on it. There was a corpse In 
the bedroom, with my thumbprints 


on its neck; there was a sheaf of copy 


paper on a table, for a novel that would 
never be written, there was an empty 
bed waiting for me, and the devils 
pert hed at its head I looked out the 
window at the blizzard and thought 
of the peace I could find out there. But 
mavbe the letter had got lost in the 
matuls Maybe she’d been too busy. 
faybe she hadn't known the helicop 
I put some stic ks of 


ter Was coming 
wood on the fire and then I sat down 
again and laid the black six on the red 


seven * 


Backstage at Ottawa 
Continued from page 3 


weaken American resolution to rearm 

Canadians also found during the 
months of crisis that Americans have 
great difficulty even listening to an 
opposed or dubious point of view 

One Canadian said “Mind you 
these are good men able, intelligent 
men whom we know well and like. But 
they get so they won't listen.” 

A case in point was the Indian 
warning last October that the Chinese 
Communists intended to fight in Korea 
if MacArthur crossed the 38th parallel 
Canadians took it seriously 

Sardar K. H. Panikkar, the Indian 
Ambassador in Peking, is a competent 
diplomat; also he’s the only non-Soviet 
ambassador inside Red China. He had 
been told by Chou En-lai, China’s 
Foreign Minister, exactly what China 
proposed to do if Max Arthur moved 
into North Korea, and he did not think 
Chou was bluffing 

Americans paid no more attention 
to Panikkar than to coin a pun on his 


name. ‘‘He’sa panicker, all right,” they 
said ind the Chinese have got him in 


i pani now 

That joke sounded funnier in Octo 
ber. when General MacArthur was 
promising his G.Is a Christmas dinner 
it home, than it did in December 


* * * 


If Quebeec’s Premier Maurice Du 
plessis does agree to a B.N.A Act 


imendment permitting federal old-age 


wensions some people in Ottawa will 


be gravely disappointed They have 
been relying on Maurice for five years 
to prevent large expenditures on what 
( D. Howe called “this social 


Maurice has not 


vet let them down, but they’re afraid 


Security nonsense 


he may this time 
The whole project of old ige security 
it this time went through Cabinet over 


Finance Minister Doug Abbott's pro 


tes His financial wizards were al 
igainst it nd Oo Was Nhe Ihe \ said 
old-age pension now would be infla 
tionary, increasing the public’s buying 
power it i time when goods were 
becoming scarcer They said also that 
it would put heavy extra burden on 
the taxpave t precisely the wrong 
moment It would bring the tax le\ 


closer to that point of diminishing 


it which the burden of taxation 


cuts down produc tion 

Against this argument were three 
which in the end turned out to be 
convincing to most Cabinet ministers 

l \ universal old-age pension had 
been promised repeatedly, not only in 
1945 but last spring parliamentary 
committee had recommended it unani 
mously and had been assured its re port 
would bring government action 

4 It is an overdue piece of welfare 
legislation which no one any longer 
ypposes on principle “Maybe we 
can’t afford to have it but we can’t 
afford not to have it,”” one advocate 
remarked 

3. It is politically popular all over 
Canada 


Strange faces are popping up In 
Ottawa these days people with a 
questing, questioning look 


Reminds me of the spring of 1941 


when real price control was in the 
offing,”’ said a veteran of the wartime 
civil service hese visitors are mostly 
bright young assistants to President 
Truman. Their job is to advise the 
President about the shape of things to 
come in Ottawa. Naturally they don't 
know any more about it than he does 
but they think if they come to Ottawa 
they might find out.’ _ 
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What It’s Like to be a 
Celebrity 


Continued from page 7 
u / page 7 


phone mother to ask about it. She’s 
heard it so often she usually asks right 
it the start of the conversation: ‘‘Who’s 
Barb engaged to now?” 

Sometimes people I don’t know write 
ind ask me to marry them. There’s 
one farmer who's been writing my 
mother since 1945 and suggesting that 
they get together and have me marry 
his son He’s quite complimentary 
He has often written: “After all the 
strict training she’s made herself do 
I’m sure she could manage my boy 

And there was the man last summer 
who used to call me long distance and 
write letters saying that he’d got my 
message ind | Was the only person who 
could help him. It seems he imagined he 
heard these messages 

Weh id ismall cott ige in Bro k ville 
ind in the evenings we often visited 
friends nearby One stormy night 
mother and I drove home quite late 
Che pines on the drive bent and shook 
with the wind and the rain There 
were just the two of us at the cottage 

Sometime after midnight mother was 
wakened by pounding on the front 
joor, then the kitchen door. She went 
down and shouted through the locked 
door **Who its it?” 

“Is that you, Barbara Ann?” a 
man‘s voice called. “Only you can help 

Those were the words he’d used on 
he phone, and written, so mother knew 
who it was ‘She's not here she 
called 


house.”” She hoped he'd think there 


‘You'll wake everybody tin the 


were a lot of strong men around 
Then, while he kept 
door to door and banging and shouting 


running trom 


ind the rain kept slapping the windows 
ind the thunder rolled, she called the 
town police 


I'd awakened by then and came down 


Vhat are you doing, mother 


calling: 

‘Get back,”’ she called. She thought 
he might have a gun 

Chere was lightning right then, and 
it Mashed through the hall windows and 
1e saw me and began shouting I see 
you, Barbara Ann! Only you can help 

Mother w 
baseball bat in her hand 

What are you going to do with 
that? I asked 

‘I’m going to hit him tf he breaks 


standing with a toy 


hrough the door she said 

And then the police came and he ran 
iway. Later a young Brockville police 
nan came back and told us the man 
ad been caught and be was a little 
mental 

But those things don’t happen often 
Mostly nice things happen to me 

Once | was invited to an Army-Navy 
football game in Philadelphia by some 
idets who wrote and asked if all of 
hem could be my escorts. I couldn't 
go because | didn’t know any of them 
but 1t was fun to get the invitation 
The stewardess on the plane from 
England last year wrote and asked if 
I'd go to a dance with her brother, a 
West Point cadet And sometimes the 
Royal Military College at 
Kingston have sent me invitations, but 


DOYS if 


never could accep them because 
ilWavs Was skating or training 

Fan letters sometimes come directly 
to me, to the theatre or stadium where 
I’m playing or to home Usually 
hey’re sent to Ottawa to Mrs. Eileen 
Hodgson. who used to be my father’s 
secretary. She answers all the mail, and 
sends out photographs (she orders them 
in 5,000 lots) when people ask for 
them She lets me see the letters she 


thinks I should see We get about 


dozen a day even when I’m not in a 
show. She always laughs and says it’s 
$10 in postage a month in the quiet 
times 

There was a letter the other day 
from a man in Germany who said he 
was living in a two-room shack and 
wanted to move for the winter and 
would I send him money A Czech 
boy wrote that he needed a motorcycle 
to go between his university and home 
A woman in northern Ontario once 
asked me to help with the mortgage on 
their farm 
write Send me $5,000; I know you 
’ All these requests go to the St 


Lawrence Foundation which manages 


Sometimes people just 


have it 


my business affairs 

I’ve always worn funny little bonnets 
for skating and practising and children 
often write asking for these, or for 
skates and boots But there just 
wouldn't be enough for everybody 
so we thought it better not to send any 
When I had a hat witha little umbrella 
sticking out of it, and there were 
pictures in the newspapers of me wear 
ing it, several women’s groups wrote 
that they'd like to have it as a prize for 
their raffles I gave it to my niece 
Judy 


Edmonton Tossed a Brick-bat 


Then too I get requests to sponsor 
things These go to the peopl who 
look after my business affairs I’ve 
sponsored sweaters, skating bonnets 
skates, dolls and cosmetics 

People have given me a _ lot of 
wonderful things too The most 
impressive Was the yellow Buick con 
vertible the city of Ottawa gave me 
when I came back from winning the 
World and European championships In 
Sweden and Switzerland But I was 
going on to the Olympics then and 
k about it interfering 


with my amateur standing I returned 


when there was tal 


the car. But when | turned professional! 
in June, 1948, the city gave it back 
igain, this time painted light blue 
my favorite color 

Che Minto Club of Ottawa gave me 


i silver tea service and a little diamond 


pin in the shape of a skate Vhe 
Kinsmen in Montreal gave me an 
enormous silver tray In Czecho 
slovakia they gave me a crystal vase 


four feet high 

\ little boy in the Alberta foothills 
sent me his most prized POSSeSSLON, 4 
knife carved out of horn \ former 
German prisoner-of-war sent me a 
silver ring given to him by a German 
general. He said he'd liked Canada so 
much he wanted me to have the ring 
Others send me bits of handicraft, shell 
brooches, handkerchiefs, hand-knitted 
socks and Dutch bonnets, flowers and 
toy animals The most iluable 
things are kept in Birks-Ellis vaults 
but all the gifts told me a lot about the 


kindness of 


so many people 

People give you many gift vhen 
you re a celebrity but they « xpect a lot 
too. You are readily praised and more 
readily blamed. And sometimes they ‘re 
pretty quick to judge without knowing 
what has really happened. I’m thinking 
of Edmonton last winter 

We were on the cross-Canada tour 
of the Skating Sensations In Van 
couver I caught flu Then | began to 
have an awful pain in my side; it would 
hurt to laugh or take i deep breat! ind 
it was really terrible when my partner 
had to lift me. In Calgary, after one 
lift in the middle of the show, | could 
hardly move We called a doctor He 
said I had a broken rib and taped me 
ind I finished the show 


Afterward he examined me You 
not only have a broken rib but a bad 
cold and pleurisy,’ he said To bed 


for tWo Weeks you go ; 


fut that’s silly,”’ [ said, “I can’t 


{ Pe: 
\ 
{ 
e 

Now. that’s iproblem isn’tit? Yous ints easkat 
lesson on thin tee. so vour trusti Live ear-old 
puts it simply: “Pl ise n ike thre ice thick I dadd eee 

One of these times he'll learn that there are tl 
do. But cheer up. Long after that, he will begin to discove 
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We're 
understudy 


ill be 


voked 


ind 
He said if I 


aven't 


got 


had to skate 


an 


was not to do anything extra for at 
least two months A lot of public ap 
rances had been arranged but he 
iid these had to be cancelled He 
e mother and the manager of the 
how a letter to that effect. The first 
incellation went to a Calgary depart 
nent store where I was supposed to 
ign dolls 
Che same thing was supposed to have 


wen done 


in Edmonton 


But when we 


ot there nd had been received by the 
nayor he car tarted for a depart 
nent store Mother said I’m sorry 
here. It’s doctor's orders 
We were told a lot of children were 
siting 
| gested we should drive by the 
ore and ive t the children, which 
did twice 
| turned the radio on when we got 
) hotel room An announcer was 
that certainly must have 
wed t have such an obvious dis 
rd for little children Then the 
lewspaper came out One headlined 
bad manner inother had in 
jitorial about what did I think I was 
since I'd turned professional | was 
rribly upset 
When | went out f the hote ind 
ilked down the street I felt like a 
riminal At a Press conference you 
ould have cut the atmosphere with a 
kmite But after | had plained the 
true facts ot he matter several rf dio 
itions interviewed me to give me a 
hance to explain tn publi 
Her Boss Is a Foundation 
We were t ite the next night 
Evervbody in the company expected to 
no audience but perhaps 
ind tomatoes The place 
packed I was grateful to the 
ple f being so understanding and 
he crowd wa just ibout the most 
nthusiastic of the entire tour Later 
We fave free matinee for 
tar ynton children under 10 
People ymetimes k why I turned 
t Wi I was nearly 20 then, and 
VOY no new competitions to 
ter. I’d worked very hard all my life 
nd id had to Kee}; yn doing the 
i nings ve ind over 
| ed to my mother and to the 
mena n i ‘ hie nee nis 
{ been very kind. On thei 
ivice he St. I vrence Foundation 
rippled nd inderprivileged 
ildre f ded It m 
t eT I | rn 
fire he I receive an 
iz vhich depends on 
for es in 
en ‘ ind m 1 here 
\ HH iwver in | s 
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Don’t Call Them Babbitts 


Continued from page 19 


accent tells of visiting a small 
had to make 
il salesman sat 


English 


western club where he 


i speec h while i cynit 


in a corner delivering a series of verbal 
raspberries and having the time of his 


life 


Most clubs have a sergeant-at-arms 
who fines members for such minor 
offenses as heckling, wangling service 


thead of the head table, bringing drink 
to the table or « illing someone Mis 
ter But the accused has the privilege 


of defending himself, which sometimes 


leads to a lot of solemn horse play 
Another cause for a fine ts failure to 
wear the Kinsman’s pin--a St. An 
drew’s Cross, symbolic of personal 
sacrifice, on a square, symbolizing rec 
titude The pin must be worn at all 
meetings, and usually is worn at all 
times 

Once an eastern Kinsman and his 
family motoring west and a western 
Kinsman and family motoring east met 
on a Rocky Mountain road They 


ilmost put one another over the edge 
their cars, spent a brisk 


“Why don’t you watch 


leaped out of 
moment velling 


where you're going?”’ Then they spot 
ted one another’s Kin pin Their 


pop-eye d families watc hed them cl isp 
inother’s shoulders 


of 


thump 
ind but 
Madelon 

At Kinsmen meetings poker or crap 
but gam 
bling usually is discouraged: the theory 
ibout g 


one 


break 


hands 


il! into a chorus 


ygames sometimes get rolling, 


is that a man worried imbling 


losses is going to make a poor Kinsman 


Che more lusty traditions of stags, such 


iS party dancers, are rare 

Kinsmen’s wives, seeing their hus 
bands come home from meetings in a 
high state of enthusiasm, are apt to 
take a dim view of the whole thing 


considering it just another male dodge 


to get out of the house Kinsmen are 
therefore urged to explain the sober 
1ims of Kinsmanship and give an 
iccount of the work they do, with 
particular emphasis on welfare work 
for children This is usually enough 
to swing a wife over on the side of 
Kinsmanship, often far enough to join 
the Kinettes, an auxiliary group pat 
terned after the Kinsmen A family 
that has gone this tar is apt to refer to 


its children as Kidettes 


Che age limit for an active Kinsman 
is-40. after which, although he still has 
vote, he no longer can hold office 
The rule was made when the club was 
formed by young men to whom 40 
seemed the brink of senility As they 
grew older 1d found that they felt 
roughly the same at 40 as they did 
10, the idea didn seem so good 
They also found that the better mem 
ber for offi was more ikely to be 
10 or over On the other hand, a good 


Kinsman is measured by the amount of 


work he doe ind the ner ideas and 
Last summer [| skated with Michae 
Kirby in ‘‘Rose Marie it Harringay 
Arena in north London, and I never 

10 a nything as much 

Even though my life has been sort of 
rtificial. it’s been fun. I'd like to work 
for couple more years and then I'd 
ike t settle down and have a home of 
mv own. That will be wonderful too 

You know how pop-eyed I always 
look in my photographs Well, news 
paper photographers are ilWavs saying 
to me just before they click the 
shutter Let's not do it that way 
this time 

But I can’t help it Partly it’s the 
flash bulbs And then partly its 
because I’m just naturally pop-eved 


enthusiasms of youth count heavily 

In the west the age limit was 
enforced so rigidly that in a few clubs 
members over 40 formed their own 
group known as the K-40’s. But the 
East was inclined to be a little vague 
about when a man was 40. | one 
national convention in ‘Toronto west 
ern delegates supported the age limit 
with signs, banners and toy toma 
hawks The issue was argued at 
business meetings, in hotel rooms, but 


no conclusion was reached 
be 


ind have 


A new Kinsman must proposed 


by another member his name 
published in Kin, the Kinsmen’s maga 
zine. If believe 
he 


club executive must 


anyone has reason to 


worthy Kinsman the 


be 


Otherwise 


will not be a 


notified within 


given time he is given 


his pin, a briefing on principles ol! 


Kinsmanship and handed a book of 
Kinsmen’s names entitled “A Key to 
10,000 Friendships But long before 


his name has been published in 
i secret-committee has gone to work 
on him, checking for anti-social traits 


or unkinsmanlike motives 


Seldom is anyone turned down, Ox 
casionally a man will be rejected for 
such things as being too handy witl 
cards: more common rejectee the 
man with an eye on business 


No Place for the Drummer 


If a Kinsman is caught peddling his 


wares to fellow Kinsmen he is taken 
iside and quietly told to lay off. Once 
when Hal Rogers was asked to speak 
it a new club in an eastern city he 
was button-holed by the president who 


been get 
kin. Far 


from being displeased with their busi 


he hadn't 
ting business from his fellow 


complained that 


ness-hunting president, other club 


members were sore because they hadn't 


been getting club business Rogers 
address that night was simply a matter 
of telling the group to get re idy to fold 


up He reported the incident to the 
national president ind the ciub’s char 
ter was withdrawn. Anyone who joins 


the Kinsmen to drum up trade is in for 


i letdown 


One insurance man claims that he 
got far more business from Kinsmen 
before he became a member than he 
did afterward 

\ Kinsman joins the organization 
for company, to commit himself to 
inselfish work, for a chance to over 
come timidities that stand in his way 
in business Kinsmen are fond of 
telling with a faintly revivalist enthusi 
asm of how, before joining the Kins 
men, they nearly died of fear when 
isked to make a speech ind how 
ifter short time among fellow Kin, 
their fears vanished. The self-develop 
ment is along hustling, Dale Carnegie 
lines, but actually it has helped ma 
1 diffident clerk or junior sale man 
blossom into a full-blown executive 

\ Kinsman play inhabits hotel 
dining rooms where he goes in great 
good spirits once every two weeks to 
sing Kin songs, play innocent jokes 
listen to quartets ind comic musical 


indulge regular-guy philosophy 


himself and hear speeches that 


don’t require too much concentration 

A Kinsman at work ts more fypical 
of the roup: it's the way he spe nds 
most of his time Most of the work 
is done by numerous committees meet 
ing in members’ homes When a 


Kinsman makes up his mind to do good 
that | 


with a fervor 


he pitches tn leaves 
more blasé types bewildered 

One evening during the last war 
Rogers, then chairman of the ~lub’s 
National Wartime Committee, heard 
i radio appeal for milk for Bricish 


children. He phoned the Department 
of National War Services in Ottawa 


ind off 


ered the 


services of Kinsmen 
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January 


said they would 
The official was 


Making a he 
send a million quarts 
sceptical but told Rogers to go ahead 


guess 


The Kinsmen went to work on a 
national scale They plastered the 
country with posters of a tragic eved 


baby In Halifax 
i house and raffled 


Britis! 

club members built 
it for $10,000 
took 
real-life cow, Elsie 
Royal York Hotel 
10ng carpeted corridors 


startled 


bandaged 
one of the ‘Toronto clubs 
Borden's primped and pedicured 

Poronto’s 
herded 
knocked 


ints 


into 
ind her 
on 
guests dona 


doors ind 


tions by poking Elsie’s head into rooms 
Western clubs helped with harvesting 
one clut ind sold timber 

Result The 


million quarts ot 


cut 


Kinsmen sent 4!9 


milk to British chil 


dren within the first year. In four years 


they sent more than 50 million quarts 

Scarcelyv taking time tor one rousing 
chorus ot Here we are together once 
igain,”” the Kinsmen, with mounting 
veal. built and financed the first mobile 


dental clinic in the British Armies 


provided so many magazines that they 

stopped counting after ’3 millions; sent 
6,000 10-pound food parcels to Brit 


11n ind sold a quarter of a million 


dollars worth of war savings stamps 


Kinsmen have a way of raising funds 
more 


of professional 


that would shame the prose le 


methods promoters 


then reporting the results with the prim 


restraint of a church warden “We 
were fortunate enough to be allowed 
to conduct a tag day in Toronto,” reads 
one bulletin by Illahee Lodge, a Kins 


men-sponsored, Port Cobourg home tor 


favored 


sick children And we were 

with an exceptionally fine day, We 
collected $9,504 We also made i direct 
maul appeal that netted just over 


$12,500 We also conducted a bingo 
in Maple Leaf Gardens that netted 
$5.000.”° 


The Kinsmen’s cancer fund provided 


$50.000 to fin four scholarships for 


nce 


X-ray and radium therapy research 
and tossed in another $9,000 to be used 
for any other cancer rese irch Other 
typical projects The Winnipeg club 
sponsors a clinic for spastic children 
the St. John’s, Newfoundland, club 


itment of deaf and dumb 
children Montreal club cheerfully 
prodded that city s people into shelling 


club: Medicine 
140 for tuber- 


finances tre 
the 


150.000 fora 


out > 


Hat 
tr 


culosis tre 


Kinsmen raised $8 


tment 
To the Tune of **Lili Marlene’ 


No town,is too small to be touched 


by Kinsmen ardor The club in the 
town of Peace River, Alt pop. 1,250 

decided the community needed an 
irena Members motored 200 miles 


to Dawson Creek, bought an old U.S 


Army warehouse pulled it down 
brought the material back to Peace 
River and started a campaign of 
carnivals, ice shows, raffles and hockey 
games to raise funds They finally built 
n ren they estimate couldn't be 
replaced for $70,000, and on Remem 


brance 949, held a big mortgage 


burning dance 


With true Kinsman spirit someone 
composed a poem to commemorate the 
event Fifteen thousand dollars 
that’s lot of hay that is what the 
mortgage was we bur-ried today To 
the tune of “Lili Marlene 

Raising a lot of hay is routine for a 
Kinsman and the list of projects he 
raises it for is almost endless. But so 
is a Kinsman’s enthusiasm Maybe 
some of it is spent on making speeches 
shaking hands and singing luncheon 
songs but only as much as can be 
packed into one lunch hour every two 
weeks 

he rest of the time, he asks, on 
behalf of all service clubmen Please 


don't call me Babhitt 
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game conservation? 


Hlow fast can the fastest 
North American mammal 
run? 


low 
tree drink in a day? 


Ilow does this bird use his 
specialized beak? 


The PRONGHORN (1 ul n 60 m.p.! The CROSSBILL (2 ses his rem 
beak Tor ope eve een cones. The LABRADOR elt onservalh 

g lost or we led is. The APPLE TREE (4) may take 800 px s of wa 
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llow is this familiar flower 
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Tough Time to be a Kid 


Continued from page 15 


to eat 
stolen goods and informed on the girl 
them “The hell with the 


One of the boys was caught with 


who stole 
d ime,”” he said ‘She got herself into 
it: it’s her own funeral Girls who 
went to these extreme limits t 


wound up de 


WIN 
male 


vor gener illy 
spised and exploited 
What kind of 
come from” 
Kay is an 
whose mother and father a 


homes do these girls 


attractive 17-year-old 
re separated 
Her mother, the only person who might 
counsel her, is drunk most of ine time 

Jean, oldest of five children, lives in 
an uncomfortable bare house with 
draught y doorsand windows. Her father 
can't kee pa job her mother is incom 
petent. She has to bear much of the 
responsibility at home 

| found this gang pattern repeated 
with variations in other communities 
In Winnipeg the now defunct Dew 
Drop gang started in a 
The overcrowded 


temporary 
housing 

huts had 
teen-agers had no privacy 


project 
no bathing facilities and 
They spent 
their time on the streets. Typical of 
their leaders was a 17-year-old boy 
whose parents worked and who spent 
ill his time in a poo! hall 


long ago a gang of 


In Regina not 
eight boys from North Annex became 
involved in a window-smashing eptsod¢ 
North Annex lies in a no man’s land 
between the boundaries of Regina and 
the wealthy 


Sherwood 


rural municipality 
| ypu il of the overcrowded 
living conditions is a five-room bunga 
low which houses three families ‘The 
dug-out- 1s 


basement i crude 


cupied by a mother, father and _ five 
children who use an outdoor toilet and 
haul water from a well 

One of the youngsters comp lained 


We have 


do. nowhere to go.’ 


nowhere t« play nothing to 


A drive-in theatre 


ind two pool halls are the only publi 

recreation facilities There ire no 
playgrounds and no supervision, no 

local poles The RCMP, who come 

running if anything serious develops 
iy Nort! Annex 1s a sore spé 


The Regina Welfare Bureau, serving 
city of about 70,000, has a total case 
load of 428 Of these, 40 are to be 
found among the » families in North 
Annex 

Many teen-agers | met resent the 
popular theory that a number of boys 
going around together constitutes a 
rang and as such they can be up to no 


good A member of one V 


group wh h police have been wate hing 


incouver 


for some time told me: ‘“The cops are 
dead wrong. We're not a gang. We're 
just a bunch of friends. After a dance 
we get together for coffee and the cop 
thinks it’s a mob \ guy that hasn't 
got friends isn’t human! 

But he idmitted that his friends 
ustia behaved Weil is individuals 
but sometimes not so well when they 
got together Maybe one guy will rip 


board out of a fence so another guy 
heave i bottle through window 
Each guy tries to be a bigger shot than 
the rest Pretty soon all he breaks 
loose and we’re in trouble 

In Vancouver 17-year-old Tony told 
me he and his friends spend a lot of 
time with women The idea is to 
score’ with every dame that’s not too 
bad - looking he said “Why else 


bother taking out dames 


Tony and his friends give a new 
girl ‘‘the big con He explains the 
technique You tell them that you 
ove them, that you’re going to get a 


»b, marry them and buy a house and a 
television set 
that line It's amazing what some of 


these dames believe They don’t know 


Most of them fall for 


Maclean's Magazine, 


nuthin’! {f they get into trouble I 
guess it’s their own fault 

Flaring newspaper headlines about 
teen-age delinquency has had its effect 


on the youngsters themselves One 
group of eight to 12-vear-olds in 
Vancouver gloried in stories about 
teen-age thefts ‘Imagine,’ one boy 
said admiringly, “‘six guys took 50 


cars."” Newspaper clippings are often 
regarded as a badge of honor In 
Regina youngsters in the industrial 
school proudly save write-ups describ 
Most youths are 
cynical about the role of the Press in 
this matter. A member of Toronto's 


up this way 


ing their es ipades 


Beanery Gang summed 
“The papers carry stories about us to 


sell copies, not to help us Most of 
the kids glory in it they like being 
Public Enemy Sut the result 


was they mad is out to be big-time 
criminals .s ‘4i as the public was 
concerned And that led to a lot of 
serious trouble that could have been 
avoided 

It NaS aA 
primed two members of this gang with 
beer to get a story. Both boys became 
drunk and stole a car They were 
caught and sentenced to a year in 


Toronto reporter who 


reformatory 
Something Better than Jail 


What can we do to prevent juvenile 
delinquency”? How can we reclaim 
youngsters who have already run afoul 
of the law 

Here are the suggestions of men and 
women trained in youth work whom | 
interviewed all across the country 


1. Work toward the 
poverty Not every child born poor 


abolition of 
will become a delinquent, but poverty 
sa factor in at least 80°, of the homes 
ce linquent youths come from. Crowded 
sub-standard housing, unemployment 
and illness are disasters which often 
make it impossible for adults to be 
good parents 

Stop believing that punishment is 


Meeting 


crime with vengeance doesn’t reform 


the answer to delinquency 


the criminal: it only makes him worse 
A Toronto youth who had been las! 


three times in prison told me 
did was to make me more careful 
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won't catch me the next time. I 
see red every time I spot a cop You 
can’t beat stuff into anybody.” 

Most delinquents, because of child 
consider themselves 
Their vreatest need 


hood beatings 
outside society 
intelligent and sympatheti 
to make them feel they belong to the 
For those who have faith 


guidance 


community 
in the whipping post it would be well 
to examine results of a study made 
Delaware. During the past 45 years, o 
16.000 lawbreakers lashed once, 6: 
repeated their crime: of those who were 
lashed twice, 65°) repeated their crime 
I do not mean to suggest we should 
abolish our present police and prison 
machinery. Until adequate preventive 
and reformative services are available, 
society has to be protected A com 
munity cannot stand idly by and watch 
citizens gashed by 


innocent spring 


knives and valuable property wantonly 
destroyed. In Winnipeg, for example 
stiff jail sentences broke up the Dew 
Drop gang But we 
something better: punishment ts only a 


must press for 


temporary expedient; it not 


permanent cure 

}. We need a complete and modern 
system of corrections The delinquent 
should be treated as a sick person, hi 
condition diagnosed and treated. Thi 
means juve nile courts for every pro 


vinee, raising the juvenile age from 16 


or 18 to 21 and providing adequate 


psychiatric and probationary services 
If «he delinquent must be sent to an 
institution then he should be classified 
according to his personality and 


offense. His time should be spent on a 
program whose only 
After discharge there 

ifter-care 


idministered 


purpose Is re 
habilitation 
should be in service 
Such a program must be 
entirely by trained people 
4 More recreational services wit! 
trained leadership. Let’s have more 
skating 
munity centres But 


rinks, gymnasiums and 
let’s staff then 


with people trained in working wit! 


groups Untrained leade rship will not 


give he p to youngsters who need 1} 


most 

Winnipeg has a remarkable develo; 
ment in a network of 45 community 
clubs. But they have failed to involve 


sections of the North End youth whe 
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need more recreational outlets. As one 
boy put it, “They've got nothing we 
want.”’ The trained social group worker 
can study the youngsters in an area 
ind skilfully involve them in a program 
of their own liking. 

In a single year a trained social 
worker helped to change the character 
of the roughest gang in Toronto. Social 
group Work techniques are being used in 
settlement houses of Vancouver. Teen 
igers using these agencies not only 
have fun and exercise, they also find 
themselves in an atmosphere where 
they can 


discuss freely the things 
bothering them 
) More 


youths and their families 


individual services for 

EK verywhere 

I went in Canada I found an appalling 

shortage of mental health 
Man 9 a 

chiatrist Was serving an area 60 miles 

west to the Saskatchewan border, 60 


services 


In Brandon single psy 


\ 


/ 
( 
\ 


S. border ind as 


Ontario ts 


miles south to the U 
far north as Flin Flon 
probably better supplied with social! 
most provinces vet 


19.000) has no 


services than 
Kirkland Lake pop 
local psychiatric or psychological ser 
vices Peterborough (pop. 30,000 has 
no facilities for mental health although 
the need 1s recognized as great At 
Timmins (pop. 30,000) I learned that 
We are served by a traveling clini 

but it hasn’t been here for more than a 


year 
The Proper Kind of Help 


Perhaps our mental health clinics 


wouldn’t be so busy if we did more 


preventive work in mental hygiene We 
should strengthen our family and child 
services by idding more trained 
workers School-age children should 
ilways have i place to take their 


problems — about family, sex, religion 
or getting a job 

N iturally Sor ial services Cost money, 
dollar 


mental 


But for every spent on the 


yrevention — of illness ind 


delinquency now thousands of dollars 
will be saved in years to come 

And let's not 
element involved 


Montreal living in mortal fear of his 


forget the human 


There’s a shy lad in 
invalid father. There’s a 17-year-old 
girl in Winnipeg who spends most of her 
evenings away trom home because both 
There’s defiant 16 


vear-old boy in Vancouver whose over 


parents drink 


worked widowed mother is at the end 
of her strength and hope 


These youngsters—and thousands 
like them across the country —are in 
trouble. They need help, the proper 


kind of help. If they don’t get it they 
will be lost to society for the rest of 
their lives 


Katz’ three- 


part report on teen-age Canada The 


This concludes Sydney 


first part appeared in Maclean’s Dec. 15, 
the second tin the Ja 1] issue. + 
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You're Starving Yourself 
Continued from page 21 


Eggs can be a great boon if we learn 


to use them more, especially with 


meat Ham ind eggs are a we ll-known 
team, but meat-and-egg combinations 
at other meals besides breakfast can 
be money-saving and health-giving 
Eggs are cheaper in late winter and 
spring 

Another trick is to mix expensive 
inimal proteins with inexpensive cereal 
ind plant foods 


too but they’re called 


Cereals have proteins 
“incomplete” 
because they don’t supply as many 
imino acids as the animal proteins 
Nearly complete in their store of amino 
icids are the legumes —soy beans, nuts 
nd peanut butter. Bread and cereals 
ire less complete but when used with 
complete proteins give you enough 
imino acids to build and repair body 
cells The Earl of Sandwich’s famous 
invention of a piece of meat between 
slices of bread ts nourishing com- 
bination 

Even more enticing combinations of 
complete and incomplete proteins are 
possible Scalloped lima beans with 
eggs and cheese is one; baked eggs and 


asparagus inother 


What's Lacking On Our Tables? 


One more way to get proteins at 
little cost is to use plenty of dry skim 
milk (what's left after the dairy makes 
butter It costs little to buy and is 
now available in most towns in home 

size pac k iges It’s got ill the nourish 
ment of whole milk except the vitamin 
A in the missing butterfat, and because 
it’s in dry form it’s even easier to use 
than fluid milk For 
example, you can add more dry milk 
to home baked cookies ind cakes th in 
if you try to add extra whole milk and 
you come up with a tastier cake that 


With dry 


milk it’s also easy to make cream soups 


in cookery 


ilso has a finer texrure 


ind sauces (non-fattening and protein 
rich Shake a little of this dry skim 
milk into every possible dish and the 
whole family’s health will benefit. 

Of course many types of food besides 
proteins are necessary for balanced 
eating. Nutritionists merely are stress 
ing protein now because of the growing 
realization of its great importance to 
our systems 
walked into the 
Canadian home she'd 


If a nutritionist 
iVerage most 
likely notice an insufficiency of milk 
citrus fruits and tomatoes vegetables 
in general, and whole-grain products 
like whole-wheat bread. Surveys have 
revealed that about one out of three 
idults takes little or no milk, only 
ibout half the homes use citrus fruits 
or tomatoes regularly, and vegetables 
other than potatoes aren’t used much 
at all, 

Lots of C in Cantaloupe 

Vitamin C foods are a_ particular 
problem in Canada because citrus fruits 
have to be imported Apple juice 
doesn’t supply much vitamin C unless 
it’s fortified with an extra supplement 
‘Tomato juice does, if you drink more 
of it than you would orange or grape 
fruit juice——5-6 ounces to a portion as 
compared to 4. Some other fruits and 
vegetables are rich in vitamin C if 
eaten raw or cooked with little water 
so this delicate vitamin survives the 
cooking These include cantaloupe, 
kale collards and raw cabbage 

Look back now to page 20 and read 
“Canada’s Food Rules” 


vear by the 


as revised last 
government nutrition 
division. They make an easy-to-follow 
guide to the five groups of foods we 
need to eat every day for balanced 


nutrition 
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The Most Glamorous 
_ Widow 


Continued from page 17 


saw her at 6 0’clock one morning having 
breakfast with the children at Aberdeen 
station. They were on their way from 
London to join the King and Queen at 
Ballater for grouse shooting 

When the older children are at school 
the 


Pring 


Duchess often visits her mother, 
Helena lived in 


Athens since the Greek monarchy was 


who has 


restored 
he 


grave Square, 


first home at 3 Bel 
London, badly 
in the blitz she gave it up 
In 1946 one of her friends, Mrs. Peter 
took house it 

and the Duchess 


Duchess’ 
was so 
damaged 


Ple ydell Bouverie 
4 Buckingham Place 
has three small rooms on the top floor 
which she uses London 

At The C Duchess wears 


tweeds 


when in 
oppins the 
in London, tailored suits in the 


ind a coat and dress in the 
But 


usually striking flared gowns with off 


mornings 


fternoons her evening wear is 


klines or grand collette in 


silk or chiffon 
Her hats are bold, sometimes impu 


shoulder 


brocade. heavy 


dent. At the Derby one year she wore 
a hat which one fashion writer said 
‘hasn't been paralleled for size since 
the days of Nell Gwynne.”’ Imitations 
of her hats are still sold to shopgirls 
is Marir a hats She pre fers sin ple 
shoes without buckles and bows but 
her taste in hantibags Is expensive 


large and luxuriously fitted with gold 
or jeweled clasps 


Exiled Family Saved From Sea 


The 


dressing 


flair hair 


When London shops recently 


Duchess has a for 


idvertised ‘“‘the Marina Coiffeur” she 
commented What is that? I do it 
differently every time.” 

The Duchess of Kent was born on 
Nov 30, 1906, in a gaunt marble 
single bathroom palace which stands on 


the 


| of Greece 


in Athens hilltop and was 
of her grandfather 
A violent thunderstorm lit the 


rrandeur of the ne 


George 
broken 
g irby Parthenon and 
tore at the olives on the 


Mount 


foresh 


slopes of 
Pentelicus In 
idowed the 


She h 


some ways it 
tumult of her life 
id two older sisters, Olga, 
married Prince Paul of Yugoslavia 
Eliz ibeth 


who 


ind 


who became Countess Tor 

ring of Bavaria. At 14, Marina spoke 

Greek, Russian, German, French and 
English 

World War | enveloped Greece in 

the wolfpack politics of the Balkans 

nd her grandfather was assassinated 


Her father’s older brother 


took the 


n Salonik 


throne but 


Constantine vas 
banished in court revolution Ma 
rina’s family fled to Switzerland 


After the war Constantine was re 
ind Marina family 


Greece in fishing boat 


sailed for 
The small 
Adnatic storm 


called 


foundered in an 


saved by a 


nd the royal retu es were 
A ship 

Constantine declared war on Turkey 
st nd abdicated (jeorge Il took 


verthrown in 1923 


ind his family 


lived in 


artments 


ind 
ind small a 


fairy 
Olas WAS a il 


were penniless 
I 
painter and man 
the rent by selling pictures 
i could get more if h 
them “Nicholas, le Prinee Marina’s 
mother worked for White Russian 


Marina he Iped her 


e signed 


refugees and 


As she grew to beauty Marina raised 
extra cash by endorsing cosmetics 
K/ngland firs: saw her face in Ponds 
Vanishing Cream ads. The family was 
so poor that Marina bought 50-cent 


and altered them to wear 
Molyneaux made her a few 
and paid for them by 
endorsing his creations. She did all the 
family shopping, waiting until market 


blouses 
herself 


clothes she 


closing time to buy food cheaply 
lived with a 
Bohemian crowd of writers, artists and 
aristocrats in Montmartre and 
Montparnasse. Russian kinsmen often 
drove the taxis they rode in 

In 1928 she 
first time 
to ‘““The 
swanky 


Even so, she gaily 


exiled 


London for the 


took 


ind other 


visited 
and Prince George her 

night 
no inclination 


Marina 


“Ciro’s” 
clubs he showed 
for a steady 


back to Paris 


romance 
went 
Only 20 in World He Could Wed 
George was a lovable rap 
kicking up his heels on the 
Prince of Wales’ giddy trail. As Lieut 
Windsor in the Royal Navy he squired 
Lili Damita in Florida, a Miss Poppy 
Baring in tty 


pre \ 


Prince 
scallion 


and 
women to other popular high-life re 


Cowes 
sorts In 1933 he was seen around 
i Cali 
fornia showgirl then playing in a revue 
called “‘Monte Carlo Follies.”’ 
When King George V heard 


his youngest son’s escapades he is said 


London with Sandra Rambeau 


ibout 


to have asked “Who is this Rainbow 
girl?’’ When he found out he solemn 

presented Prince George with list of 
20 women in all the world who were 


eligible to become his wife 


George scanned it dolefully until he 
name he remembered 

Princess Marina of Greece To 
flew in the 


Bohinj 


came on | 
make 
his proposal, he 
of 1934 to a 
slavia Marina 
with Her 
Christopher of Greece, recalls 

“We all played backgammon in the 
sitting room until we could hardly keep 
awake One by bed 
ilone 


When 


Summer 
Yugo 


holidaying 


castle in 
where was 


‘elatives uncle Prince 


one we 
ind Marina were left 
the 
bedroem 


went to 
until George 
at opposite ends of sota 
I got to my had 
left my cigarette case. I went down to 
look for it. Through the door I 
ind Marina still on the sofa 


though no longer at opposite ends. | 


found | 


saw 


George 


stole back to bed without my cas« 
Next day the engagement was an 
nounced.” 

When she heard of it, Princess 
Eulalie of Spain exclaimed: “‘Georgs 
has picked the poorest and most beau 
tiful princess in the world.”’ Palace 
gossip had King George growling 
‘Young George has taken the finest 


filly out of the royal stables of Europe 

The 
Calypso singers in Kingston 
made M irina 
corded and 
tralia manufacturers were 
law to trade-mark thei 
Marina’s name But 


Commonwealth 


wedding was a national festival 
Jamak 
rhymes which were 
London In Aus 


forbidden by 


goods with 


sold in 


throughout the 
Marin 
dahlias, Marina cockta.Js, Marina per 
little pillbox hat that 


there were 


fumes and a 


three years because 


remained in vogue 


it was a Marina hat 
She called him Babe He ¢ illed her 
Mara Chev lived in 3 Belgrave Square 
ind often entertained until dawn 
When their Rolls-Bentley sports coupé 
snaked through London's west end 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS ISSUE 
By—-Miller (page 2), Internationa 
News 5), Star (6), Ken Bel 6) 
Alex Gray (7) Sta ( Lloyd 
Knight (10, 11), Star (12, 13) 
Telegram (13 Miller 16 Planet 
News 16), Sport & General (17 
Wide World (17), A.P. (17 Reuter 
(17), Miller (17), Ken Be (18) 
Harold K. Whyte (18, 19), Ken Bell 
(27) 
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crowds ran along the street behind it 
to catch a glimpse of the Duchess. 

Many American how- 
ever, made Marina the target for their 
shafts against European royalty. The 
most cutting attack came when Time 
magazine in 1935 reported 
Greek royalty saw Marina as “‘a clever 
ambitious minx scheming to take the 
throne of Greece and bent on jacking 
her husband into something more than 
the youngest and willowiest 
George V.”’ 

No such thought entered the roman 
tic he the British They were 
delighted when they heard Queen Mary 
had rebuked the Duchess for being the 


newspapers, 


that ex 


son of 


ids of 


first royal lady to smoke in public and 
the first to appear hatless outdoors It 
tickled matriarchal sympathies 
ind at same time enhanced the 
The (Queen Mother 


She has given her 


their 

the 

appeal 
Marina 


many of the 


Duchess’ 
is fond of 
Teck heirlooms and much 
iluable jewelry 


The 


herself 
into British hearts during the war by 


Duchess dug deepest 


becoming a nurse in University College 


Hospital She didn’t allow the death 
of her husband to interfere with her 
duties As ‘Nurse Kay’”’ she washed 
dishes, scrubbed floors. Many nights 


she worked among bomb casualties in 


gory operating theatres 


One surgeon conducting a particu 
larly grisly operation suggested she 


might like to leave. She said ‘l come 
I was brought up among 


the 


from Greece 
suffering I can bear sight of 


blood.”’ 
Couldn't Nationalize a Duke 


prominent 
“During the 


hospital mat*on says 
war | 


Was a young nurse 
One night during the blitz I put on 
my outdoor clothes before I'd finished 
my work and a sad-faced woman asked 


me Where | was going. It was Nurse 
Kay. I said I could stand it no longer 
ind Was running away She took me 
by the arm and pointed out how much 
lw regret it Her words gave me 
the courage to stay 

Phe Duchess appeared sometimes in 
news reels in the uniform of a WREN 
otficer Three years ago she donned 
miner’s overalls and scrambled along 
narrow coal workings two miles under 
the sea She came up grinning and 
said I'll try anything once.’ 


Bight 


en months ago Britain’s Labor 


Government blushed when its 


propa 
ganda department put out a_ poster 
depicting the perfect baby born and 
reared under Socialist economy, which 
then was four years old The Duchess 
casually sent word that the picture was 
- year-oid portrait of her older son 
Brit in rocked with laughter 

Sx radio ir Wilfred Pickles 


} 
\ ph 
W 
) 


Flee Stree photographers know 
wi the young Duke never appears at 
public function The Duchess is 
keeping a promise made to her husband 


that he would accept no official engage 


ments until he «¢ 


One 


ime of age 


photog who has 


rapher 
members of the Roy 


posed 


il Family for 20 


She's 


ears SAV been a great star 
on a big stage for a long while and 
she knows what the people want. She 
has taught Margaret a lot about dress 
ind a lot about those light relief roles 
which secondary royalty play 


Margaret now seems to be taking her 
place. If Marina is retiring she’s doing 


gracefully.”” 


it, as always 
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Now that you’re going to 


% Here's how to double the 
enjoyment of your Irish 

holiday with comfortable, 


carefree travel every mile 
of the way— 


PURCHASE YOUR TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 
@ BEFORE YOU LEAVE HOME. 
All the following may be secured here, 
* RAIL TRANSPORTATION and reservations on 
& express trains...throughout Ireland. 
e ATTRACTIVE MOTOR COACH TOURS—voried 
itineraries at very low all-inclusive rotes... 
Visit the lovely lakes of Killarney. 
CROSS-CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES from 
and to Britain, including cabin reservations. 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS ot Railways-owned 
resort hotels in The Republic of Ireland. 
. 
Typical of DEVALUATION Savings—A six- 
day motor coach tour visiting places 
steeped in Irish historic and legendary lore 
+». only $42.00 including meals and hotels. 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
For illustrated literoture, write Dept. M 
British & trish Roilwoys office 


69 Yonge Street 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


TCORAS 
TOMPAIR 
EIREANN 


Ireland's Transport 


KEEP YOUR RANGE 


/ <a 


KLEENOFF removes 
hard baked-on grease 
with ease 


ance, 


Ibta from 


Dt nable n 
T. EATON CO 
—= and leading stores 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTLETH a1 pleasant alkaline (non-acid 
powde t is false teeth n e firmls To eat 
ana talk fort just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH ir plate No § 

& € pasty taste feeling Check plate 
od enture breatt Get FASTEETH 


Safe, Tested Medication Works Fast To 


STOP 
ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATIS 


Thousands Relieved Thanks To Dolcin 


HOUSANDS and thousands of men and 
women—forced to be inactive by crippling 
pains of arthritis or rheumatism report they 
aim. working again enjoy- 
ing long-lasting relief from pain—thanks to 
DOLCIN Tablets! 
If you suffer from arthritis or rheumatism 


don't delay! Profit by the experience of so many, 
mat thers. You can get inexpensive DOLCIN 
Tablets without a prescriptior from any 


druggist One hundred tablets $2.39, two hun 
dred tablets $3.95. Also available in bottles of 
500 tablets. 
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MAILBAG 


Yes, They’re Still Booing the CBC 


After reading the article ““Everybody 
Boos the CBC” (Dec. 1) I came to 
the conclusion that Pierre Berton must 
be on CBC payroll and that is the 
reason he tries to defend the indefen- 
sible How can it be said that the 
CBC is “impeccably impartial’? when 
public funds are used to build a multi 
million TV outlet that only a very few 
Canadians will be able to use? The 
CBC can please me very easily — just 
disintegrate Henry D. Toews, Me 
Mahon, Sask 


@ Unless you are a farmer, Eskimo, or 
opera fan the CBC probably holds no 
interest to you It may be likened 
to a virile mother giving her protesting 
children what she thinks they need 
instead of what they want. 

The solution is simple: Try and 
please the majority. As for the farm 


sy 


reports, they can be shifted to 5 or 6 
in the morning, the operas, etc., to 10 
or 11 p.m. Bob Campbell, Toronto 


@® BELL’S BIRTHPLACE BAFFLES 
BERTON BETTER BRIGHTEN 
BIFOCALS BELLIGERENT 
BRANTFORD BETTER BACK 
WATER BRITANNICA 

L L Me Killop 


Vancouver 


Alexander Graham Bell was born in 


Edinburgh, lived for vears at Brantford 
Berton says he’s bewitched, bothered and 


bewildered 


@ The sentence, “Only one beefed,” 
appears in this article. I do not know 
exactly what it means but I could not 
find the word “beefed” in any standard 
dictionary I take it to be a slang 
phrase, and I think it very unfortunate 
that a contributor to Maclean’s should 
find it necessary to use slang. Theodore 
Ross, Bayfield, N.B 

See Webster—“BEEF: 
fussily.”’ 


To complain 


We're Next to Who's Who 


Although I like Maclean’s for several 
reasons, there is one in particular that 
you might be interested in I collect 
the autographs of famous persons and 
many of my best ones are from persons 
I’ve read about in Maclean’s It is 
a great help to the autograph collector 
to know the biography of the person 
to whom he is writing, and I must say 
that next to Who’s Who, Maclean’s 
is the best source of Canadian biog- 
raphy on the market 

How about some articles on Cana- 
dians who became famous movie stars, 
such as Walter Pidgeon? Boyd Lan- 
dry, Ottawa 


The McManus Exposé 


As a former seaman and CSU mem- 
ber I can verify the statements made 
by T. G. McManus in his two articles 
“The Reds are Ready to Wage War 
Inside Canada,”’ Nov. 15; “Death of 
a Union,” Dec. 1 

Like the majority of the CSU mem 
bers I supported the union without 
regard to the political attitude of its 
officers and would still do so Mc 
Manus admits his share of guilt in 
deceiving the membership. Is it not 
possible that the present executives of 
our unions are aiso decei\ ing the mem 
ship? The betrayal of the workers 

follows one pattern 

While the McManus account of the 
1949 strike was accurate enough, he 
did not mention the complicity of the 
government in strike-breaking tactics, 
nor the support for the strike among 
non-Communist workers.-_Marvin A. 
Park, Canfield, Ont 


@ Bully for T. G 
Knox, Trail, B.C 


McManus!—FE. M. 


@ say, “God Bless McManus.”’—S. G. 
Barter, Avondale, N.B 


Cadillacs and Hot Dogs 


Ihe concluding paragraph in the 
article “‘Dinner Over at Madame Bur 
ge r’s”” Nov l caused me to shed a 
tear of commuseration on behalf of 
Chief Chef Doseger 
in this paragraph 


As the writer says 
“Chef Doseger 

appalled by the Canadian 
habit of the water glass at table, but 


not only 


also totally confused when he sees a 
woman ina mink coat eat a hamburger 
or a Man step out of a Cadillac to buy 
a hot dog.” 

I can well imagine the chef’s trend 
of thought as he surveys the Canadian 
provincial, decked out in the clothes 


of the nouveau riche, but with no more 
appreciation of the divine delicacy of a 
master chef’s inspiration than a Siwash 
Indian has for the proprieties of a 
cultured elegance Wm. E. G. Cris 
ford, Victoria 


Can't a Bear Hibernate? 


One of the first things my wife and 
I looked for when we received our copy 
of Maclean’s Magazine was the cartoon 
“Jasper.”’ We are very disappointed 
to see it missing in two recent issues. 
A. R. Simmons, Galt, Ont 


See Sas Tr, wife and childrer on 
Page 38 


The stenos say that 
Mr. Brown 
ls far the nicest boss 


in town, 


He sees to it, for their 
own good... 

| Each gitl works with an 

Underwood. 


/t makes their job so 
neat and quick, 

They're out at 5, 
right on the tick. 


They think that every 
boss in town, 

| Should be as smart 

as Mr. Brown! 


-Underwoo 


of course! 
Underwood Limited 


Head Office: Toronto, Ontario 


Branches in All Principal Canadion Cities 
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Yes... Europe 


n a day away by TCA! 


Wherever in Europe you’re going, the fast, com- 


fortable, convenient wav 


Trans-Atlantic service: 


to travel is by TCA’s 


e Most frequent Service 


FESTIVAL 
OF BRITAIN 


Plan now to talk in the 
tin elenbrations 
best Year in Britain 
AY rd to Se Oth 
| PCA. Bos 

* 


Low REGULAR Low 
FARES FARES Fares 
gi ‘ EUROPE TO CANADA 


LOw FaRmets REGULAR 
FARES fants) 


TEANS - CANADA 


from Canada 


e Great 40-passenger 


“North Star’’ Skyliners 
e ‘‘Million Mile’’ Pilots 


Club-like atmosphere — 
Superb TCA Service 


e Special ‘‘Low Fare Season” 
Savings 


Daily flights to London, 
Shannon and Glasgow. 
Pre-booked connections to 
the key centres of Europe, 
Africa and the Near East. 
Stopovers enroute at no 
extra charze 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT he will 
help you plan — give full inform 
ition on fares, routes, hotels 
reservations, tours. Or write for 
TCA’s 12-page folder on 
“Europe” to Dept. R, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Montreal. 


INTERNATIONAL + TRANS-ATLANTIC 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 


Fi oF 
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THE GRIN AND BARE IT SECTION 


MOTORIST from Steveston, 
B.C., was driving timidly along 


a frightening stretch of Rocky 
Mountain highway, walled on one 
side by towering rockface and on the 
other by pure mountain air dropping 
hundreds of feet into a valley. Sud 
denly he came to a side road which 
plunged down a narrow ledge into 
the gorge where workmen were build 
ing a dam 


\ sign at the side of the road, he 


OW- YOURE ALIVE 
TEN DOLLARS 


PLEASE 


tells us, discouraged further investi- 
gation. It read: ‘Private Road. No 
URVIVORS will be 


Trespassing 


prosec uted.”’ 


here’s a retired minister in Mont 
real who still remains active as 
‘supply” preacher and who is a 
familiar figure to railwaymen with 
whom he often travels on his way 
to small-town churches. He was on 
such a trip recently when he dis 
covered that he had lost his ticket 

The conductor shuffled impatiently 
ind then good naturedly put his 
hand on the preacher’s arm “It’s 
all right, sir,’” he said. “‘Never mind 
I can get it later.”’ 

Red-faced, the preacher snapped 
My good man, it certainly is not 
ill right. I’ve got to find that ticket. 


I've forgotten where I’m going.” 


Activities of highwaymen nowa- 
days are limited pretty much to 
fiction but in some parts of the 
country the perils of picking up 
people at the side of the road remain 
very real. An Edmonten motorist 
writes with trembling hand to tell 
us ibout a recent experience in which 
he offered a ride to a well-dressed 


young man waiting at a bus stop 
They were speeding ilong it abcut 
15 mph when the driver turned to 


his passenger, grinned and said half 


ipologetically You know, 
shouldn’t be driving this fast One 
of these days one of those b 


motorcycle cops is going to pick me 
up.” There was no reply and they 
drove on in. silence Finally the 
motorist asked: ‘Is there any place 
I can let you off? ; 


The passenger merely grunted, 
then mumbled what the motorist 
swears was this “Anywhere close 
to the police station. I'm one of your 


b motorcycle cops 


In small South Devon, N.B., Old 
Angus prides himself on being the 
first to hear the town’s news and look 
ifter its circulation; he is not a 
gossip, but concerns himself chiefly 
with the cold facts and vital statistics 
of births, deaths and marriages. But 
he’s getting on and can’t check his 
sources as accurately as he once could 
and now and then he slips up. This 
happened last week 

He sauntered into the village store 
and sat down, putfed on his pipe, and 
casually announced: ‘John Harvey 
died this morning Heart attack.” 

The grocer was concerned, but 
sceptical Harvey’s daughter had 
been in the store earlier and surely 
if her father had died she would have 
mentioned it Old Angus repeated 
his news with unshakeable convic 
tion 

Suddenly the door opened and 
John Harvey walked in. The grocer 
gave a satisfied smirk and Old Angus, 
puffing furiously, walked to the door 
and slammed it behind him But 
before the echo of the slam had died 
away the door opened again and, in 
i firm voice, Old Angus had the last 
word I think you'll find he’s 
dead 


Four-year-old Bobby, of Peter 
borough, Ont., was becoming a vet 
eran spectator at the hourly ritual 


ISNT HE r 


SWEET.’ >) 
SEE 


= 4 SEASONING / 


/ 
~ 


f changing the new baby. When 


the phone rang one day and_ his 
mother hurriedly pinned up the in 
fant without first applying powder 
Bobby chased after her. tugging at 
her skirt 

“You forgot the salt,’’ he shouted 
indignantly. 


> > 
Parade pays SO to S10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene, No contributions can 


Vaclean’s Magazine 


be returned. fddress Parade, ¢ 0 


University Ave... Toronto. 
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